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CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT  CATHERINE  WISHED  FOR. 

Fate,  which  for  some  time  past  seemed  to 
hare  strangely  overlo<Aed  the  thread  of  Catherine 
Geoige’s  existence,  now  suddenly  began  to  spin  it 
somewhat  faster,  and  to  tie  a  few  knots  in  the  loose 
little  string.  For  one  thing,  Madame  de  Tracy’s 
thread  flew  so  fast,  that  it  was  apt  to  entangle  itself 
with  others  alongside,  and  it  would  set  all  those 
round  about  flying  with  the  vibrations  of  its  rapid 
prpmss. 

]Kck  was  a  great  deal  in  Eaton  Square  at  this 
time,  more  than  he  had  ever  been  mfore.  The 
house  was  not  genersdly  so  pleasant,  as  it  was  just 
then;  Madame  de  Tracy  was  there  bustling  about 
and  enjoying  herself,  and  making  a  great  talk  and 
life  and  stir.  Charles  Butler,  too,  was  in  town,  and 
often  with  his  sister,  and  Dick  was  unaflfectedly  fond 
of  his  uncle’s  society.  Everybody  used  to  scold  the 

S  punter  when  he  appeared  day  by  day,  for 
g  his  work ;  but  all  the  same  they  would  not 
let  him  go  back  to  it,  once  he  was  with  them. 

“  I  ought  to  go,”  Dick  would  sa^,  as  he  remained 
to  take  his  pleasure,  and  Catherine  coming  down 
demurely  at  the  end  of  the  little  procession,  never 
knew  who  she  might  find  down  below.  One  great 
triumph  Riehard  had  to  ^announce.  He  had  sold 
his  picture,  and  got  a  good  price  for  it ;  although 
he  hesitated,  to  the  dealer’s  surprise,  when  it  came 
to  parting  with  his  beloved  fishwife.  He  had  also 
received  an  order  for  the  “  Country  .cart,”  as  soon  as 
it  should  be  finished,  and  once  again  he  sud  at  lun¬ 
cheon,  — 

“  Miss  George,  I  toish  you  would  let  me  put  you 
into  my  cart” 

Some  shy  impulse  made  her  refuse,  —  she  saw 
Mrs.  Butler  looking  prim  and  severe,  and  Madame 
de  Tracy  unconscioumy  shaking  her  head.  It  seemed 
very  hard.  Catherine  nearly  cried  afterwards,  when 
she  woke  up  in  the  night  and  wondered  whether 
Richard  had  thought  her  ungrateful.  What  could 
he  think  after  all  liis  kindness  ?  why  had  she  been 
so  shy  and  foolishly  reserved  No,  Lydia, 

it  was  William  the  Conqueror  who  came  over  in 
1066,  not  Julius  Caesar.” 

Meanwhile  Richard  the  Conmieror,  Butler  Cae¬ 
sar,^  went  about  his  business  and  his  pleasure  with 
feelings  quite  unwounded  by  anything  Catherine 
could  do  or  say  j  when  she  saw  him  again,  he  had 


forgotten  all  about  her  refusal,  and  to  her  delight 
and  surprise  his  manner  was  quite  unchanged  and 
as  kind  as  ever.  What  trifles  she  pondered  over 
and  treasured  up !  It  was  like  the  old  German  sto¬ 
ries  of  twigs  and  dried  leaves  carefully  counted  and 
put  away  in  the  place  of  gold-pieces  —  chance  en¬ 
counters  —  absurdities  —  she  did  not  know  what  she 
was  about. 

Madame  de  Tracy,  who  never  let  go  an  idea,  or 
who  let  it  go  a  hundred  times  to  return  to  it  again 
and  again  at  stray  intervals,  shook  her  head  at  all 
these  chance  meetings.  Her  departure  was  approach¬ 
ing,  —  her  vigilanee  would  be  removed ;  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  what  might  not  happen  in  her 
absence,  and  she  had  spoken  tcf  Mrs.  Butler  of  a 
scheme  for  appealing  to  Dick’s  own  better  feel¬ 
ings. 

“  My  dear  Matilda !  I  entreat  you  to  do  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Dick  can  bear  no  remonstrance,”  Mrs. 
Butler  cried.  “  I  will  see  that  all  is  right,  and,  if 
needs  be.  Miss  George  must  go.  I  have  a  most 
tempting  account  of  this  German  governess.  Charles 
told  me  to  bring  Miss  George  to  his  picnic  on  Fri¬ 
day,  but  I  thiiA  it  will  be  as  well  that  she  should 
not  be  of  the  party.” 

Poor  unconscious  little  Catherine!  She  would 
have  died  of  horror,  I  think,  if  she  had  guessed  how 
quietly  the  secrets  of  her  heart  were  mscussed  by 
unsympathetic  bystanders,  as  she  went  on  her  way, 
singing  her  song  without  words.  It  was  a  foolish 
song,  perhaps,  about  silly  things ;  but  the  voice  that 
sang  it  was  clear  and  sweet,  and  true. 

Charles  Butler,  the  giver  of  the  proposed  enter¬ 
tainment,  was  one  of  those  instances  of  waste  of  good 
material  which  are  so  often  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world ;  a  tender-hearted  man  with  few  people  to  love 
h"m,  living  alone,  with  no  nearer  ties  than  other 
people’s  children ;  a  man  of  ability  who  had  never 
done  anything  except  attend  to  the  commonplaces 
of  life ;  and  toese  were  always  better  arranged  and 
controlled  at  Lambswold  than  anywhere  else,  for  he 
knew  what  should  be  done  and  how  to  make  other 
people  do  it,  and  perhaps  gave  an  attention  and  ef¬ 
fort  to  small  things  which  should  have  gone  else¬ 
where.  It  was  a  kindly  spirit  in  a  wrinxled,  ugly, 
cranky  old  body.  Charles  Butler’s  hook  nose  and 
protruding  teeth  and  fierce  eyebrows,  his  contradic¬ 
toriness  and  harsh  little  laugh,  were  crimes  of  nature, 
so  to  speak,  for  they  frightened  away  women  and 
children  and  timid  people.  They  had  frightened 
Charles  Butler  himself  into  mistrusting  his  own 
powers,  into  believing  that  there  was  something 
about  him  which  must  inevitably  repel ;  they  had 
destroyed  his  life,  his  best  chance  for  happiness.  He 
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was  a  diffident  man ;  for  years  he  had  doubted  and 
hesitated  and  waited;  waited  for  this  sad,  lon*^’, 
aching  old  age  which  had  come  upon  him  now.  liis 
little  nephews  and  nieces,  however,  had  learnt  not 
to  be  afraid  of  him  on  a  certain  dav  in  the  year 
when  it  was  his  custom  to  ask  them  all  down  for  the 
day  to  Lambswold  in  honor  of  hb  god-daughter  Au- 
gustiv’s  birthday.  They  often  stayed  there  at  other 
times,  but  this  one  day  was  the  happiest  of  all, 
they  thought.  It  came  in  midsummer  with  a  thrill 
of  sweetness  in  the  air,  with  the  song  of  the  thrush, 
when  the  strawberry-heads  were  hanging  full  and 
crimson,  when  all  the  roses  were  fluking.  Little 
Sarah  used  to  say  she  thought  Lambswold  was  a 
pink  place. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  country-house,  standing 
in  the  hollow  of  two  hills,  with  a  great  slope  in  front 
and  a  wide,  plenteous  world  of  wheat-fields,  farm¬ 
steads,  and  straggling  nut-woods  to  gaze  at  from  the 
dining-room  windows  and  the  terrace.  There  were 
rising  green  meads  on  either  side,  and  at  the  back 
of  it  kitchen-gardens,  fruit-walls,  and  greenhouses 
an<l  farm-buildings,  :dl  in  excellent  order  and  ad¬ 
mirably  kept. 

“  O  Albs  George,  how  sorry  you  must  be  not  to 
come,”  Algy  would  say. 

“  Yes,  I  am  very  sorry,”  Catherine  honestly  an¬ 
swered  in  her  child’s  voice ;  for  she  had  not  yet  out¬ 
grown  the  golden  age  when  all  things  call  and  beck¬ 
on,  and  the  apples  and  the  loaves  a^  the  cakes  cry. 
Come  eat  us,  come  eat  us,  and  the  children  wander- 1 
ing  in  tiury-land  reply.  We  come,  we  come.  She 
loved  cakes  and  d(>ples  and  all  good  things  still,  and 
had  not  reached  to  the  time  wl^  it  is  no  penalty 
to  be  deprived  of  them.  But  she  had  to  par  the 
price  of  her  youth  ;  and  to  those  who  are  tied  and 
bound  down  by  circumstance,  youth  b  often,  indeed, 
only  a  blessing  turned  into  a  curse.  It  consumes 
with  its  own  fire  and  tears  with  its  own  strength. 
And  so  when  Catherine  with  a  sinking  heart  heard 
them  all  talking  over  arrangements  for  spending  a 
day  in  Paradise  with  the  angeb, — so  it  seemed  to 
her,  —  and  not  one  word  was  spoken  to  include  her 
in  the  scheme ;  when  she  guessed  that  she  was  only 
to  be  left  in  the  school-room,  which  represented  all 
her  enjoyment,  all  her  hopes,  her  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing,  —  then  a  great  wave  of  disappointment  and 
wbhing  and  regretting  seemed  to  overflow  and  to 
choke  the  poor  little  instructress  o£  youth,  the  supe¬ 
rior  mind  whose  business  in  life  it  was  to  direct  oth¬ 
ers  and  to  lead  the  way  to  the  calm  researches  of 
science,  instead  of  longing  childishly  for  the  straw¬ 
berries  of  life.  But  there  were  strawberries  ripen¬ 
ing  for  Catherine. 

One  afternoon  she  was  with  the  children,  crossing 
the  road  to  the  house;  they  were  carrying  camp- 
stoob,  work,  reeb,  scissors,  the  Heir  of  Redclufe, 
covered  in  brown  paper,  for  reading  aloud ;  the  Boy’s 
Own  Magazine,  Peter  Parley,  A  Squib;  Sandy, 
tightly  clmped  round  the  neck  by  Al^ ;  a  rug  and 
various  other  means  for  passing  an  hour :  when  sud¬ 
denly  Catlierine’s  eyes  began  to  brighten  as  they 
had  a  trick  of  doing,  Sandy  made  a  gasping  attempt 
at  a  bark,  and  little  Sarah  rushing  forward,  embraced 
a  young  gentleman  afiectionatdy  round  the  wabt. 
He  was  standing  on  the  side  of  the  pavement,  and 
laughing  and  saying,  “  Do  you  alwaj-s  walk  out 
with  all  thb  luggage  i  ” 

“  We  have  only  a  very  few  things,”  said  little 
Sarah.  “  Are  you  coming  to  our  hm^  ?  O  Rich¬ 
ard,  is  it  arranged  about  the  picnic  ?  ” 

“The  carriage  has  not  come  back  yet,  there’s 


nobody  at  Immo.  O  Dick,  do  wait  and  havt.  i 
with  us,”  cried  Lydia.  ***  | 

“  I  think  you  might  as  well,"  Augusta  said,  in  an  i 
aggrieved  tone,  —  “  but  I  suppose  you  won’t,  C  1 
cause  we  are  children.”  : 

“  O  do,  do,  do,  do,  do,”  said  Algv,  hoppin*  1 

about  with  poor  Sandy,  still  choking,  for  a  paj^  : 

“  I  want  to  see  my  aunt  and  settle  .about  Lambs-  ' 
wold,”  said  Richard,  walking  along  with  Miss  Gcotk. 

“  I  think  we  shall  have  a  fine  day.”  “  i 

“  I  ho|>e  you  will,”  Catherine  answered. 

“  You  are  coming,  of  course  ?  ”  said  Dick,  follow¬ 
ing  them  up  stairs  into  the  school-room. 

“  I  am  going  to  sec  my  sisters,”  said  Catherine  I 
blushiii"  up.  She  took  off  her  bonnet  ^  she  spoke*  i 
and  puSieu  back  her  black  cloud  of  hair.  ’  > 

Richard  thought  Catherine  looked  much  prettier  i 
when  she  went  up  stairs,  blushing  still  and  confused* 
with  dbhevelled  locks,  than  when  she  came  down  1 
all  neatly  smoothed  and  trimmed  a  few  minutes  after 
and  sat  down  demurely  at  the  tea-caddy.  ’  ,  ] 

Outside  she  may  have  looked  prim  and  demure, 

—  inside  she  was  happier  than  any  of  the  children 
as  she  sat  there  with  her  radiant  downeast  eyes  re¬ 
flected  on  tlie  teapot.  Never  was  a  guest  more  wel-  ' 
come,  and  more  made  of,  than  Richard  at  his  littk  I 
cousins’  tea-table.  He  was  to  be  waited  on  by  them 
all  at  once ;  he  was  to  have  the  arm-chair ;  he  wm 
to  choose  Ids  favorite  cup.  He  chose  Alga’s  little 
old  mug,  to  the  children’s  screams  of  laughter.  I 
“  I  think  I  shall  make  this  my  dinner,”  said  Dick.  | 

“  A  slice  and  a  half  of  thick  bread-and-butter  will  ' 
be  about  enough  ;  I  don’t  want  to  be  ungratefiil  for  I 
hospitality,  but  pray,  why  is  it  cut  so  very  thick?” 

“  Don’t  you  like  it  ?  ”  siud  Lydia,  anxiously.  “I  ' 
will  go  and  beg  Mrs.  Bluestring  lor  a  small  piece  of 
cake  for  you.”  I 

Augusta  and  Miss  George  began  to  laugh,  Dick 
said  he  was  not  accustomed  to  cake,  and  inmsted  upon  I 
eating  hb  thick  bread-and-butter.  The  childiren  i 
despatched  theirs,  and  chattered  and  enjoyed  his 
jokes,  and  so  did  the  little  governess  at  her  tea-tray.  : 
The  coachmen  were,  as  usual,  pumping  in  the  court  ! 

Again  came  the  sunsldne  streaming  through  the  I 
window.  Dick’s  hair  was  all  brushed  up,  and  his  ' 
gray  eyes  were  twinkling.  The  children’s  high  i 
sjiirits  and  delight  were  infectious ;  all  Miss  George’s  ' 

[irimness,  too,  seemed  to  have  melterl  away ;  pretty 
ittle  looks  of  expr^ion  of  interest,  of  happines, 
were  coming  and  going  in  her  round  face.  One  of  ' 
the  golden  half-hours  which  are  flying  about  all  over 
the  world  had  come  to  them.  They  had  done  noth-  , 
ing  to  deserve  it,  but  it  was  there.  I 

Catherine  was  still  presiding  at  her  little  feast.  | 
when  the  carriage  came  home  with  Charles  Butler  i 
and  the  two  elder  ladies,  who  were  surprised  to  hear  J 
unusual  shouts  of  laughter  coming  from  the  school¬ 
room. 

“  'They  all  seem  very  merrj',”  said  Mrs.  Butler, 
stopping  with  her  hand  on  the  lock. 

“  I  am  certain  I  heard  Richard’s  voice,”  said  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tracy,  to  Charles,  who  was  toiling  up  more 
slowly,  and  as  Mrs.  Butler  opened  the  dow,  to  one 
person  within  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  fun  and  the 
merriment,  all  the  laughter  and  brightness,  escaped 
with  a  rush,  and  left  the  room  quite  empty. 

“  O  mamma,”  said  Lydia,  sighing  fr^  content¬ 
ment,  “  we  have  had  such  fun ;  Dick  nas  been  having 
tea  with  us  out  of  Algy’s  old  mug.” 

“  So  I  perceive,”  smd  Madame  de  Tracy,  with  a 
glance  at  Catherine. 
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u  Come  in,  come  in,”  cried  the  children,  hospita¬ 
bly,  “  do  come  in  too.” 

Mj  yon  may  come  up  stairs  to  us,”  said  their 
Biother,  after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  “  for  our  tea  is 
jeady  in  the  drawing-room.”  And  then  somehow 
to  Catherine,  —  it  was  like  a  dream  —  all  the  gay 
little  figures  disappeared,  dancing  off,  chattering 
and  t^ing  still,  with  Sandy  barking  after  them. 
The  sunset  was  still  shining  in,  but  the  beautiful 
tawing  colors  had  changed  to  glare.  Dick  had 
from  his  place,  when  the  two  aunts  entered, 
and  he  seemed  to  vanish  away  quite  naturally  with 
the  rest.  It  wa.s,  indeed,  like  waking  up  from  a 
happy  little  dream  of  friends’  faces  and  bright¬ 
ness,  and  with  the  music  of  beloved  voices  still 
linging  in  one’s  ears,  to  find  one’s  self  alone  in  the 
dare. 

Catherine  remained  sitting  at  the  tea-table  with 
the  scraps  and  dregs,  the  crumbled  bits  of  bread. 
Algy’s  half-eaten  slice,  —  Lydia’s  cup  overturned 
before  her.  She  sat  quite  still,  no  one  had  no¬ 
ticed  her,  even  Dick  had  gone  off  without  saying 
good  by.  As  on  that  day  at  the  studio,  a  swift 
pang  came  piercing  through  her.  She  felt  all  alone 
—suddenly  quite  done  —  in  a  great  cruel,  terrible 
world  in  which  she  was  of  no  account,  in  which  she 
was  carried  along  agmnst  her  ifill,  feeling  —  oh,  so 
strangelr  —  helpless  and  impotent.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted,  she  did  not  know  what  she 
feared,  but  she  shrunk  from  her  own  self  with  an 
aching  impatience. 

She  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window  to  shake 
her  new  terror  oft'.  She  looked  down  into  the  yard, 
where  the  hard-working  cosu:hman  was  pumping 
still,  and  a  couple  of  dc^  were  turning  over  and 
over  in  play.  Everything  was  ugly,  ssd,  desolate, 
that  had  been  so  gay  and  delightful  a  minute  before. 
Utterly  depressed  and  bewildered,  the  poor  little 
thing  sat  down  on  the  window-sill,  and  leant  her 
weary  head  against  the  pane.  lUchard  Butler, 
coming  down  a  few  minutes  later,  saw  her  through 
the  h^f-open  door  still  sitting  there,  a  dark  litUe 
figure  against  the  light. 

“  Good  night.  Miss  Geoi^e,”  he  said  with  a  kind 
inflexion  in  his  voice,  coming  in  and  shaking  her 
by  the  hand  ;  “  and  thank  you  for  your  good  tea.” 
And  then  he  went  away. 

He  had  spoken  kindly ;  he  had  said  something  — 
nothing;  but  it  was  more  than  enough  to  make  her 
happy  again.  As  for  Kichanl  himself,  he  was  vexed, 
chided,  disquieted.  He  had  had  a  little  talk  with 
his  aunts  up  stairs,  which  had  made  him  indignant 
and  angr}'.  They  had  taken  him  to  task  gently 
enough ;  but  all  that  they  said  jarred  upon  him,  and 
stirred  up  secret  springs  of  which  they  had  no  con¬ 
ception.  He  could  hardly  conceal  his  irritation  as 
the  two  went  on,  blandly  pouring  out  their  advice 
fiwn  either  side  of  the  tea-table,  when  he  asked 
whether  Miss  George  was  not  to  be  of  the  party. 

“  No ;  I  had  not  thought  of  inviting  Miss  George,” 
said  Mrs.  Butler,  stiftly. '  “  It  is  always  doubtful  in 
these  eases  .  .  .  .” 

“  Not  tc  speak  of  the  danger  of  mixin’  the  diflfeiv 
ent  grades  of  society,”  said  Hervey,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent,  cross-legged,  and  looking  like  the  Solomon  who 
was  to  decide  all  difticulties. 

“  Danger,”  said  Richard ;  “  what  possible  danger 
can  there  be  ?  ” 

“You  had  better  bring  her,”  grunted  Charles. 
“  She  has  got  a  pair  of  uncommon  bright  eyes ;  and 
I  suppose  there  are  strawberries  enough  for  us 
aU?” 


“  Or  we  might  take  down  a  pottle  on  purpose  for 
Miss  George  of  an  inferior  qu^ty,”  Richanl  said. 
“  I  do  think  it  is  hard  lines  that  a  nice  little  pretty 
thing  like  that  should  be  shut  up  from  morning  to 
night  in  a  dreary  little  hole  of  a  sch —  ” 

Mrs.  Butler,  with  a  glance  at  Lydia,  who  was 
standing  by,  absorbed  in  the  conversation,  hastened 
to  interpose. 

“  She  is  quite  admirable  and  excellent  in  her  own 
way  (children,  go  into  the  back  drawing-room); 
but,  my  dear  Richard,  there  is  nothing  more  unde¬ 
sirable  than  putting  people  into  false  positions . 

The  person  of  whom  you  speak  is  not  de  noire  cUisse, 
and  it  would  be  but  mistaken  kindness.” 

,  “  Precisely  so,”  said  Hervey,  much  pleased  with 
the  expression,  “  Miss  George  is  not  de  noter  classe.” 

“  Confound  noire  classe”  said  Richard,  hastily. 

“Don’t  be  blasphemous,  Dick,”  said  his  uncle 
Charles. 

And  then,  remembering  that  th'is  was  not  the 
way  to  speak  in  such  compai^,  the  young  man  stop¬ 
ped  short,  and  begged  Mrs.  Butler’s  pardon. 

She  was  pouring  out  small  black-looking  cups 
of  tea,  and  looking  offended  with  a  tumed-down 
mouth ;  and,  indeed,  the  maternal  autocrat  was  not 
used*  to  such  plain-talking. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  Richard,  that  you  are  scarcely 
the  person  to  provide  amusement  for  Miss  George,” 
she  said. 

“  Ah,  Dick,”  cried  Madame  de  Tracy,  giving  a 
little  shriek  and  foi^etting  her  prudence ;  she  could 
keep  silence  no  longer.  “  Be  careful,*  my  dearest 
boy ;  do  not  let  yourself  be  carried  away  by  your 
feelings.  I  gues^,  —  I  am  rapid  to  notice  things, 
—  I  have  trembled  ever  since  that  day  at  the  stu¬ 
dio.”  She  looked  so  anxious  and  so  concerned  be¬ 
tween  her  frizzy  curls  that  Dick  burst  out  laughing. 

“  So  this  is  your  fine  scheme  ?  No,  you  have  not 
guessed  right.  Aunt  Matilda.  Poor  litUe  Miss  George 
IS  not  dangerous  for  me,  but  I  cannot  help  los¬ 
ing  my  temper  when  I  hear  persons  of  sense  using 
the  wicked  old  commonplaces  which  have  made  so 
many  people  miserable,  and  which  condemn  a  poor 
child  to  such  a  dreary,  unsatisfactory  mockery  of 
existence.  There,  she  is  just  as  well-mannered  and 
pretty  as  Georgie  or  Catherine;  and  I  am  not  to 
eat  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  her  company  for 
fear  of  being  contaminated,”  cried  Dick  in  a  fume. 

“Ah,  my  poor  Dick,”  said  Madame  de  Tracy, 
“you  are  unconscious,  perhaps,  of  the  sentiment; 
but  I  fear  it  is  there.” 

“  I  am  speaking  from  no  personal  feeling,”  cried 
Dick,  still  angry ;  and  to  Madame  de  Tracy  at  least 
his  words  carri^  conviction  at  the  time.  (But  was 
it  so,  I  wonder ;  and  had  Miss  Geoige’s  soft,  pretty 
eyes  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  ?)  “  It  is  a 
mere  sense  of  fairness  and  justice,”  Dick  went  on, 
“  which  would  make  me  dislike  to  see  any  fellow- 
crea'  are  hardly  used ;  and  if  I  have  spoken  half  a 
dozen  words  (k  kindness  to  her,  it  was  because  .... 
It  is  no  use  staying  any  longer,  I  shall  only  oflfend 
more  and  more.  Good  night.”  And  then  he  sud¬ 
denly  took  up  his  hat  and  went  away.  On  his  way 
down  stairs,  he  relieved  his  mind  by  being  even  more 
kind  than  usual  to  a  person  whom  he  considered 
unjustly  treated  by  the  world  in  general  and  his 
aunts  in  particular. 

Women  usually  respect  a  man  when  he  is  angry, 
even  when  he  is  m  the  wrong,  and  Richard  was  not 
in  the  wrong.  “  I  think  for  once  I  was  mistaken,” 
said  Madame  de  Tracy;  “and  yet  people  are  not 
always  conscious  of  their  own  feelings.  But,  under 
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tbe  circumstances,  wo  must  take  Miss  George,  or 
Dick  will  fancy  .  . . 

“  O,  certiinly,  if  you  all  wish  it,”  said  Mrs.  But¬ 
ler.  “Will  you  have  any  more  tea,  Matilda? 
Now,  children,  what  are  you  all  about  V  You  may 
go  and  ask  Miss  Geoi^  to  the  picnic;  and  then 
come  up  and  help  me  to  dress.” 

Meanwhile  Kchard  was  walking  awav,  biting  and 
pulling  his  moustache.  He  went  along  Eaton 
Stjuare  until  he  came  to  the  public  house  at  the 
comer  of  Hobart  Place.  There  he  was  stopped  by 
a  crowd  of  children  and  idlers  who  had  taken  up 
their  position  on  the  pavement,  for  Mr.  Punch  was 
squeaking  at  the  top  of  his  voice  from  his  pulpit, 
and  they  had  all  gathered  round  to  listen  to  his, 
morality'.  The  children  had  alreadjr  taken  up  their 
places  in  the  stalls  and  were  sitting  in  a  row  on  the 
curb-stone.  “  Ookedookedookedoo,”  said  Mr.  Punch, 
“  where ’s  the  babby  ?  Throw  the  babby  out  of 
window.” 

“  Dook !  dcre  it  go,”  cried  another  baby,  sitting 
in  the  gutter  and  clapping  its  dirty  little  hands. 

Richard  stopped  for  a  minute  to  look  at  Punch’s 
antics :  going  on  'with  his  reflections  meanwhile. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  world,  as  it  is  called,  was 
a  great  cruel  Punch,  remorselessly  throwing  bilbies 
and  children  out  of  window,  and  Miss  Geoige 
among  the  rest,  while  the  people  looked  on  and  ap¬ 
plauded,  and  Toby  the  philosopher  sat  by  quite  in¬ 
different  in  his  frill  collar. 

“  That  poor  little  thing,”  he  was  thinking,  “  her 
wistful,  helpless  glances  move  me  with  pity;  was 
there  ever  a  more  innocent  little  scapegoat?  O, 
those  women !  their  talk  and  their  assumption  and 
suspicions  make  me  so  angry  I  can  scarcely  contain 
myself.  De  notre  classe"  and  he  began  to  laugh 
again,  while  Punch,  capering  and  singing  his  song 
of  “  ookedook,”  was  triumphantly  beating  the  po¬ 
liceman  about  the  head.  “  Would  they  think  Reine 
de  notre  clause,  I  wonder?”  Dick  said  to  himself; 
“  will  it  be  her  turn  some  day  to  be  discussed  and 
snubbed  and  patronized  ?  My  poor  noble  Reine,” 
—  and  Richai^  seemed  to  see  her  pass  before  him, 
with  her  eager  face, — “  is  there  one  of  them  to  com¬ 
pare  to  her  among  the  dolls  and  lay  figures  de  notre 
classe  f  ”  He  walked  on.  Punch’s  shrieks  were  fol¬ 
lowing  hiqi,  and  ringing  in  his  ears  with  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  laughter.  As  he  went  along,  the  thought  of 
Reine  returned  to  him  again  and  again,  as  it  had 
done  that  day  he  walked  mong  the  sands  to  Tracy ; 
agmn  and  again  he  was  wondering  what  she  was 
doing :  was  she  in  her  farm  superintending,  was  she 
gone  on  one  of  her  many  journeys  along  the  straight 
and  dusty  roads,  was  she  spinning  flax  perhaps  at 
the  open  door,  or  reading  by  the  djang  daylight  out 
of  one  of  her  mother’s  old  brown  books  ?  . .  . .  A 
distant  echo  of  Punch’s  weird  “  ookedookedoo  ” 
reached  him  like  a  warning  as  he  walked  away. 

The  day  at  Lambswold  was  a  great  success  the 
children  thought  It  was  about  twelve  o’clock,  when 
the  shadows  were  shortest  and  the  birds  most  silent, 
that  the  drag  and  the  fly  from  the  station  came  driv¬ 
ing  up  the  steep  and  into  the  court  Charles  Butler 
received  them  all  at  the  door,  shaking  hands  with 
each  as  they  ascended  the  steps.  Catherine  and  the 
children  had  come  in  the  fly,  and  the  others  pre¬ 
ceded  them  in  the  drag.  The  house  had  been  silent 
for  months,  and  now,  one  instant  after  the  arrival, 
the  voices  were  echoing  in  the  hall,  up  stairs  in  the 
bedroom,  the  children  were  racing  round  and  round, 
Sandy  was  scampering  up  and  down.  It  was  like 


one  of  Washington  Irving’s  tales  of  the  Alhambra,  ! 
and  of  deserted  halls  suddenly  repeopled  with  i 
life  of  other  days.  There  was  a  great  array  of  mns-  I 
lins,  and  smart  hats  and  feathers.  Catherine,  too  ' 
had  unconsciously  put  out  all  her  simple  science  to 
make  herself  look  harmonious  as  it  were,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  holiday,  with  the  summer  parks, 
and  the  gardens  full  of  flowers,  with  the  fields 
through  which  they  had  been  speeding,  daisy-sprin¬ 
kled,  cool,  and  deeply  shadowed,  with  cattle  grazing 
in  the  sunshine ;  in  keeping  with  the  sky  which  was 
iridescent,  azure,  and  gently  fleeced;  in  keeping 
with  her  own  youth  and  delight  in  its  freshnesa 
As  Miss  George  came  with  her  pupils,  smiling,  np 
the  ancient  flight  of  stone  steps  le^ing  to  the  house 
Charles  Butler  was  pleased  with  the  bright,  happy 
face  he  was  looking  down  upon.  It  is  only  older 
people,  after  all,  who  are  quite  unselfish  and  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
others. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,”  he  Sedd,  shaking 
hands  with  her  courteously. 

Mrs.  Butler,  who  was  in  the  hall,  looked  round 
surprised  at  the  unusual  urbanity.  Catherine  George 
herself  was  not  surprised,  she  expected  everybody 
to  be  kind  to-day,  everything  to  be  delightful.  'The 
pretty  figure  came  .climbing  the  steps,  with  ail  the 
landscape  for  a  backgrouncl.  The  sun  was  shining 
through  the  flying  folds  of  her  muslin  draperies,  it 
was  again  reflected  in  the  burning  feather  in  her 
hat.  The  lights  shone  from  the  dark  eyes  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  happiness  which  was  already  hers. 
NVhat  did  not  she  expect? — for  the  minute,  any¬ 
thing,  everything.  Like  many  of  us,  she  thought 
happiness  was  yet  to  come,  and  behold,  the  guest 
was  here  beside  her.  Happiness  is  but  a  shy  god¬ 
dess,  as  we  all  know ;  she  comes  bashfully  into  the 
room,  all  the  hearts  suddenly  leap  and  the  eyes  be¬ 
gin  to  brighten,  but  she  is  very  apt  to  fly  if  we  rush 
forward  to  embrace  her.  “  How  remarkably  well 
Miss  Geoige  is  looking,”  said  Beamish,  to  his  future 
I  mother-in-law. 

“  0  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Butler,  “  remarkably  well.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MY  LOVE  IN  HER  ATTIRE  DOTH  SHOW  HER  WIT. 

The  morning  room  at  Lambswold  was  a  gray, 
melancholy,  sunshiny  room.  The  light  shone  m 
through  two  great  open  windows  on  the  gray  walls 
and  ancient  possessions.  A  glass  drop  chandelier, 
quaint  and  old-fashioned,  reflected  it  in  bright 
prisms.  A  shrouded  harp  stood  in  one  comer  of 
the  room.  There  was  an  old  pink  carpet,  with  a 
pattern  of  faded  wreaths;  a  tall  chimney-piece, 
with  marble  garlands,  yellowed  by  time  ;  and  foun¬ 
tains  and  graceful  ornamentations.  A  picture  was 
hanging  over  it,  — a  picture  of  a  lady,  all  blue  and 
green  shadows  in  a  clouded  world  of  paint,  with  a 
sort  of  white  turban  or  nightcap  on.  She  had  the 
pretty  coquettish  grace  which  belonged  to  the  wom¬ 
en  01  her  time,  who  still  seem  to  be  smiling  archly 
out  of  their  frames  at  their  gaping  descendants. 

Through  the  window  there  was  a  sight  of  a  lawn 
and  a  great  spreading  tree,  where  figures  were  busy 
preparing  the  tables,  and  beyond  them  again  a 
sweet  pastoral  valley  and  misty  morning  hills. 

“  Ah,  how  pretty  !  ”  cried  Catherine  Butler,  step¬ 
ping  out  at  once  through  the  window. 

Beamish,  who  had  been  cross  coming  down,  and 
who  had  fancied  she  talked  too  much  to  Dick’s  new 
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friend,  Mr.  Holland,  followed  her  to  give  her  S 
Molding ;  but  Catherine  met  him  witli  a  smile  and 
%  great  red  rose  she  had  just  pulled  off  the  trellis. 
And  so  the  two  made  it  up,  and  stood  picking  rose¬ 
buds  for  one  another,  like  a  Dresden  shepherd  and 

jhephertless. 

« What  time  do  we  dine  ?  ”  said  Hervey.  “  I 
suppose  this  is  only  luncheon,  Charles  ?  ” 

“Humph!”  said  Charles,  “I  don’t  know  what 
jIjJj  jg^  —  earwigs  most  likely.  Dick  would  have  it 
out  there.” 

“  Alas  I  wc  arc  no  longer  young  enough  to  go 
without  our  dinners,  my  dear  brother,”  cried  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Trac}'.  “  Do  you  remember  —  ?  ” 

“  I  see  the  croquet-ground  is  in  very  good  order,” 
sjud  Georgie,  who  hail  been  standing  misorbed  be¬ 
fore  one  of  the  windows,  and  who  had  not  been  lis¬ 
tening  to  what  they  were  saying ;  while  Frank  Hol¬ 
land  (he  was  a  well-known  animal  paiij^er)  walked 
straight  up  to  the  chimney  and  looked  up  at  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

“  Is  n’t  this  a  Gainsborough  ?  ”  asked  the  young 
man. 

“  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  Dick,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  play  showman,  “  is  the  celebrated  portrmt  of 
my  great-aunt,  Miss  Paventry,  the  heiress.  She 
brought  Lambswold  into  the  family,  and  two  very 
ugly  wine-coolers,  which  shall  be  exhibited  free  of 
any  e.\tra  charge.  That”  —  pointing  to  a  picture 
between  the  windows  —  “  is  Kichai-d  Butler,  the 
jfrsf  martyr  of  the  name.  He  was  burned  at  the 
stake  at  Smithfield  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  sur- 
named  the  —  ” 

“  What  a  charming  picture  I  ”  said  Holland,  who 
had  been  all  this  time  looking  at  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Paventrys  while  the  children  stood  round  star¬ 
ing  at  him  in  turn. 

“  Charming  !  ”  echoed  Dick,  suddenly  astride  on 
his  hobby-horse ;  “  I  did  n’t  expect  this  from  you, 
Holland.” 

“  Ta  ta  ta,”  said  Charles  Butler.  “  What  have  I 
done  with  the  cellar  key  ?  I  shall  only  get  out  my 
second-best  sherry ;  it  is  quite  good  enough  for  any 
of  you.”  And  the  host  trotted  off  with  a  candle  to 
a  sacred  inner  vault,  where  nobody  but  himself  ever 
penetrated,  —  not  even  Mundy,  the  devoted  facto¬ 
tum  upon  whose  head  it  was  always  found  necessary 
to  empty  the  vials  before  anything  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  satisfactorily  arranged. 

Meanwhile  Dick  was  careering  round  and  round 
at  full  gallop  on  his  favorite  steed,  although  he  was 
lounging  back  to  all  appearance  on  the  sofa  by  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Tracy.  “  I  see  no  charm  in  a  lie,”  he  was 
Mying,  in  his  quiet,  languid  way  ;  “  and  the  picture 
is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.”  Holland  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  interrupt,  but  Dick  went  on  pointing 
as  he  spoke :  “  Look  at  that  shapeless,  impudent 
substitute  for  a  tree ;  do  you  see  the  grain  of  the 
bark?  Is  there  any  attempt  at  drawing  in  those 
coarse  blotches  meant,  I  suppose,  for  ivy-leaves  ? 
Look  at  those  plants  in  the  foreground,  —  do  you 
call  that  a  truthful  rendering  of  fact  ?  VV'here  is  the 
delicate  tracery  of  Nature’s  lacework  ?  ” 

“  In  the  first  place  I  don’t  quite  understand  what 
you  mean  by  a  rendering  of  fact,”  said  Holland ; 
“I  can’t  help  thinking  you  have  cribbed  that  pre¬ 
cious  phrase  out  of  a  celebrated  art-critic.” 

“  The  phrase  is  n’t  English,”  said  Madame  de 
Tracy,  who  always  longed  to  rush  into  any  discus¬ 
sion,  whether  she  understood  or  not  what  it  w.as  all 
about. 

“I  hate  all  the  jargon,”  said  Holland,  drawing 


himself  up  (a  tall  figure  in  an  iron-gray  suit,  such  as 
young  men  wear  now-a-days,  with  a  smart  yellow 
rose  in  the  button-hole).  “  Art-critic  I  ai-t-history  ! 
word-painting !  germ-spoiling  of  English.  Pah !  I 
tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  whatever  you  may  choose 
to  criticise,  Gainsborough  looked  at  Nature  in  the 
right  way.  I  toll  you  he ’d  got  another  sort  of  spec¬ 
tacles  on  his  noble  nose  than  what  are  worn  now-a- 
days  by  your  new-fangled  would-be  regenerators  of 
art.  If  you  want  the  sort  of  truth  you  are  talking 
about,  you  had  better  get  a  microscope  at  once  to 
paint  with,  and  the  stronger  the  instrument  the 
more  truthful  you’ll  be.  I  tell  you,”  continued 
Holland,  more  and  more  excited,  “  if  you  and  your 
friends  are  right,  then  Titian  and  Gioi^ione  and 
Tintoret  are  wrong.” 

“  Hang  Titian !  ”  interrupted  Dick,  with  quiet 
superiority,  while  his  hobby-horse  gave  a  sudden 
plunge  and  became  almos  unmanageable.  “  He 
was  utterly  false  and  conventional,  —  infernally  clev¬ 
er,  if  you  like.  But  we  want  truth,  —  we  want  to 
go  back  to  a  more  reverential  treatment  of  Nature, 
and  that  ri  only  to  be  done  by  patience  and  humble 
imitation.” 

The  reformer  Dick  was  still  lounging  among  the 
cushions,  but  his  gray  eyes  were  twinkling  as  they 
did  when  he  was  excited. 

Miss  George,  who  had  been  listening  absorbed  all 
this  time,  looked  up  into  his  face  almost  frightened 
at  the  speech  about  Titian.  Mrs.  Butler  said,  “  Fie, 
fie,  you  naughty  boy !  ”  with  lumbering  playfulness. 
The  sun  was  shining  so  brightly  outside  that  the 
roses  looked  like  little  flames,  and  the  grass  was 
transfigured ;  the  children  were  tumbling  about  in 
it. 

Miss  George  should  have  remembered  that  there 
was  youth  and  inexperience  to  palliate  Richard 
Butler’s  irreverence.  Youth  has  a  right  to  be  arro¬ 
gant,  or  is  at  least  an  excuse  for  presumption,  since 
it  can’t  have  experience ;  and,  moreover,  Dick’s  ex¬ 
aggeration  had  its  kernel  of  truth  amidst  a  vast  deal 
of  frothy  pulp. 

The  Truth,  as  Dick  would  write  it,  was  that  he 
and  his  comrades  were  reformers,  and  like  reformers 
they  would  have  broken  the  time-honore<l  images  of 
the  old  worship  in  their  new-born  zeal.  It  is  health¬ 
ier  to  try  and  paint  a  blade  of  grass  to  the  utmost  of 
your  ability,  than  to  dash  in  a  bold  background  and 
fancy  you  are  a  Reynolds  or  a  Gainsborough.  But 
honest  Dick  will  find  that  to  imitate  blades  of  grass 
and  bits  of  fern  and  bird’s-nests  with  bluish  eggs, 
however  well  and  skilfully,  is  not  the  end  and  the 
object  of  painting.  And,  indeed,  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  was  already  visible  in  his  works,  fighting 
against  system  and  theories.  What  can  they  pro¬ 
duce  but  dry  pieces  of  mechanism  ? 

The  true  painter  is  the  man  who  paints  with  his 
soul,  and  so  finds  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

“She  was  a  most  delightful  person,  I  believe,”  . 
said  Mrs.  Butler,  gazing  in  her  turn  at  Miss  Paven- 
try.  “  She  never  married.” 

“  It  is  very  curious,”  said  Holland,  “  but  don’t  you 
see  a  decided  likeness?”  and  he  looked  from  the 
picture  to  one  of  the  persons  present,  and  then  back 
at  the  picture  again. 

“  You  mean  Miss  George,”  said  Dick.  “  I ’ve  oft¬ 
en  noticed  it ;  but  she  has  got  a  much  prettier  and 
more  becoming  hat  on  than  that  affair  of  poor  old 
Aunt  Lydia’s.  I  like  your  red  feather,”  said  he,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Catherine.  “  If  I  were  a  woman,”  Dick  went 
on,  still  contrarj-  and  discursive,  “  I  should  like  to 
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be  a  preen  woman,  or  a  blue  woman,  or  a  retl  one, 
—  I  should  n’t  like  to  be  a  particoloretl  woman.  I 
don’t  know  why  ladies  are  so  much  ainiid  of  wear¬ 
ing  their  own  colors,  and  are  all  for  semi-tones  and 
mixtures.  Now  that  feather  of  yours  is  a  capital 
bit  of  color,  and  pivea  one  pleasure  to  look  at” 

“  I  should  think  the  reason  that  most  ladies  prefer 

3uiet  colors,”  said  Mrs.  Butler,  stiffly,  “  is  that  they 
o  not  penerally  wish  to  make  themselves  conspicu¬ 
ous.  No  lady  wishes  to  attract  attention  by  over- 
fine  clothes,”  she  repeated,  glancinp  at  the  obnoxious 
feather  and  rustling  in  all  the  conscious  superiority 
of  two  pale  mauve  daughters,  and  garments  of 
flowing  dun-color  and  sickly  magenta  and  white. 

“  I  do  believe,  my  dear  aunt,  there  are  people  who 
would  like  to  boil  down  the  Union  Jack  into  a  sort 
of  neutral  tint,”  said  Dick,  “  and  mix  up  the  poor 
old  buff  and  blue  of  one's  youth  into  a  nondescript 
green.” 

“  Such  things  have  certainly  been  tried  before 
now,”  said  Holland,  while  Butler,  turning  to  Cath¬ 
erine,  went  on,  “  Don’t  let  them  put  you  out  of 
conceit  with  your  flame-color.  Miss  George ;  it  is 
very  pretty  indeed  and  very  becoming.”  lie  w.os 
vexed  with  his  aunt  for  the  rude,  pointed  wav  in 
which  she  had  spoken ;  he  saw  Catherine  looking 
shy  and  unhappy.  But  she  soon  brightened  up, 
and,  as  she  blushed  with  pleasure  to  hear  Dick 
liked  her  feather,  its  flames  seemed  to  mount  into 
her  cheeks.  In  the  fair  apparel  of  youth,  and  inno¬ 
cence,  and  happiness,  no  wonder  she  looked  well 
and  charmed  them  all  by  her  artless  arts.  There 
was  no  dniss  more  goigeous  and  dazzling  than  Cath¬ 
erine’s  that  day.  Not  Solomon  in  all  his  glorj’,  not 
Madame  Rachel  and  all  her  nostrums,  not  all  the 
hair-pins,  and  eye-washes,  and  affectations  can  equal 
it  1  cannot  attempt  to  define  how  rightly  or 
wrongly  Catherine  was  behaving  in  losing  so 
pretty  and  feeling  so  happy  in  Dick  Butler’s  com¬ 
pany,  in  having  {uaced  an  idol  upon  her  most  secret 
shrine,  and  then  fallen  down  and  worshipped  it. 
An  idol  somewhat  languid  and  nonchalant,  with 
mnstachios,  with  a  name,  alas !  by  this  time.  Poor 
little  worshipper !  it  was  in  secret  that  she  brought 
her  offerings,  her  turtle-dove’s  eggs,  and  flowers,  and 
crystal  drops,  and  sudden  li^ts,  and  flickering 
tapers.  She  was  a  modest  and  silent  little  worship¬ 
per  ;  she  said  nothing,  did  nothing :  only  to  be  in 
this  paradise  with  her  idol  there  before  her  walking 
about  in  a  black  velvet  suit;  to  be  listening  to  his 
talk,  and  to  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  to  the  sej-tbe 
of  the  reapers;  to  witness  such  beautiful  sights, 
gracious  aspects,  changing  skies,  —  it  was  too  gooil 
almost  to  be  true.  It  seemed  to  Catherine  as  if  the 
song  in  her  heart  was  pouring  out,  she  could  not 
contain  it,  and  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  music. 
She  wondered  if  the  others  were  listening  to  it  too. 
But  they  were  busy  unpacking  the  hampers  and 
getting  out  the  sherry,  nor  had  they  all  of  them  the 
ears  to  hear. 

Some  gifts  are  dangerous  to  those  who  possess 
them :  this  one  of  Catherine’s  means  much  discord 
in  life  as  well  as  great  harmony;  saddest  silence, 
the  endless  terrors  and  miseries  of  an  imaginative 
nature ;  the  disappointment  of  capacities  for  happi¬ 
ness  too  great  to  be  ever  satisfied  m  this  world. 

But  in  the  moan  time,  Mrs.  Butler,  returning  from 
a  short  excursion  to  the  hampers,  could  hardly 
believe  it  was  her  silent  and  subdued  little  govern¬ 
ess  who  was  standing  there  chattering  and  laughing. 
Her  eyes  were  dani'ing  and  her  voice  thrilling,  for 
was  not  Dick  standing  by  ? 


Providence  made  a  great  mistake  when  it  put 
hearts  into  prls,  —  hearts  all  ready  to  love,  and  to 
admire,  arid  to  be  grateful  and  happy  with  a  word, 
with  a  nothing.  And  if  Providence  had  made  s 
still  further  mistake,  and  made  dependants  of  the 
same  stuff  as  the  rest,  and  allowed  them  to  forget, 
for  one  instant,  their  real  station  in  life,  Mrs.  Butler 
was  determined  to  supply  any  such  deficiencies,  and 
to  remind  Miss  George  if  ever  she  chanced  to  forget 
But  poor  little  Catherine,  as  I  have  said,  defied  W 
in  her  brief  hour  of  happiness.  She  would  not  re- 
member,  and,  indeed,  she  could  not  prevent  her 
cheeks  from  blushing  and  her  eyes  from  shining 
more  brightly  than  any  others  presimt.  Her  yout^ 
her  bo.auty,  her  sweet  abrupt  girlishness  as^rted 
themselves  for  once,  and  could  not  be  repressed. 
Nobody  could  put  them  out.  Even  when  she  wss 
silent  these  things  were  speaking  for  her  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  no  oje  could  fail  to  understand.  If  it  had 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Butler’s  own  daughters,  she  would 
have  looked  on  with  gentlest  maternal  sympathy  at 
so  much  innocent  happiness ;  but  for  Miss  Geoige 
she  had  no  feeling  save  that  of  uneasiness  and 
disquiet.  It  was  hard  upon  the  poor  mother  to  have 
to  stand  by  and  see  her  own  well-educated,  perfectly 
commonplace  Gexjrgie  eclipsed,  —  put  out  —  dis¬ 
tanced  altogether  by  this  stiff,  startied,  dark-eyed 
little  creature,  with  the  sudden  bright  blushes  com¬ 
ing  and  going  in  lier  cheeks.  Mrs.  Butler  could 
not  help  seeing  that  they  all  liked  talking  to  her. 
Charles  Butler,  Holland  (Mr.  Holland  had  quite 
lost  his  heart  to  the  pretty  little  governess),  Dick, 
and  Beamish,  even.  But  then  Georgie  did  not  look 
up  all  grateful  and  delighted  if  anyb^y  noticed  her, 
and  flush  up  like  a  snow  mountain  at  sunrise ! 

Of  course,  Catherine  would  have  been  behaving 
much  better  if  she  had  shown  far  more  strength  rf 
character,  and  never  thought  of  anything  less  desira-  ! 
ble  than  Augusta’s  French,  or  Lydia’s  Ilistory,  and  j 
if  she  had  overcome  any  feelings  —  even  before  she  i 
was  conscious  of  them  —  except  those  connected 
with  her  interesting  profession.  But  Catherine  had 
no  strength  of  mind.  She  was  led  by  anybody  and 
anything  that  came  across  her  way.  She  was  one  i 
of  those  people  who  are  better  liked  by  men  than  , 
by  women.  For  it  is  difficult  sometimes  for  the  | 
weary  and  hardly-tried  amazons  of  life  to  feel  a  i 
perfect  tolerance  and  sympathy  with  other  women  i 
of  weaker  mould  and  nature.  These  latter  are  | 
generally  shielded  and  carried  along  by  other 
strength  than  their  own ;  they  rest  all  through  the 
heat  of  the  day,  leaving  others  to  fight  their  battle  | 
and  to  defend  them,  and  then  when  the  battle  is  i 
over  are  resting  still.  The  strongest  and  fiercest  of  | 
amazons  would  be  glad  to  lay  down  her  arms  at  | 
times,  and  rest  and  be  weak  and  careil  for ;  but  the  | 
help  comes  not  for  her ;  she  must  bear  the  burden  j 


Mrs.  Butler  was  one  of  the  amazons  of  the  many 
tribes  of  amazons  that  still  exist  in  the  world. 
They  are  married  as  well  as  unmarried.  This  wo¬ 
man  for  years  and  years  had  worked  and  striven  and 
battled  for  her  husband  and  children ;  she  managed 
them  and  her  husband  and  his  afl’airs ;  she  dictated, 
and  ruled,  and  eommanded ;  she  was  very  an.\ious 
at  times,  very  weary,  very  dispirited,  but  she  gave 
no  sign,  allowed  no  complaint  to  escape  her,  bore 
her  sufferings  in  silence.  Once,  and  once  only,  to 
her  eldest  daughter  she  had  spoken  a  little  half 
word,  when  things  were  going  very  wrong,  —  when 
Francis’s  debts  were  most  overwhelming,  —  when 
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Bobert  hatl  got  into  some  new  scrape  worse  than 
the  last,  —  when  money  was  not  fortltcoming,  and 
ererything  was  looking  dark.  “Dear  mamma,” 
Catherine  Butler  had  said,  with  her  tender  •smile, 
and  closed  her  arms  round  the  poor  harassed  moth¬ 
er’s  neck  in  a  yoke  that  never  galled. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Mrs.  Butler  seemed  to  avoid 
little  Catherine,  or  only  to  speak  to  her  in  a  cold, 
indifferent  voice  that  made  the  girl  wonder  what 
(he  had  done  amiss.  Now  and  again  she  started  at 
the  rude  set-downs  to  which  she  was  little  accus¬ 
tomed.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  What  crime  was 
she  <nulty  of?  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  think 
otherwise  than  tenderly  of  any  one  belonging  to  the 
house  she  had  learnt  to  love.  She  meekly  pursued 
her  persecutrix  with  beseeching  eyes..  She  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  melt  a  glacier.  To  people  who 
have  taken  a  prejudice  or  a  dislike,  every  word  is 
misunderstood,  every  look  offends ;  and  Catherine’s 
wistful  glances  only  annoyed  and  worried  Mrs. 
Butler,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  touched.  Had 
some  malicious  Puck  squeezed  some  of  the  juice  of 
Oheron’s  purple  flower  upon  Catherine’s  scarlet 
feather  to  set  them  all  wandering  and  at  cross  pur¬ 
poses  all  through  this  midsummer’s  day  ?  In  and  out 
of  the  house,  tM  garden,  the  woods,  this  little  Helen 
went  along  with  the  rest,  looking  prettier,  more 
pathetic,  every  minute.  We  all  have  a  gift  of  sec¬ 
ond  sight  more  or  less  developed,  and  Catherine 
knew  something  was  coming  now  that  the  first  burst 
of  happiness  was  over.  An  old  saw  came  into  her 
head  about  a  light  heart  in  the  morning  bringing 
tears  before  night. 

The  luncheon  did  credit  to  Mundy  and  the  ham- 
peis.  There  were  no  earwigs,  only  little  soft  winds 
to  stir  the  cloth,  cross-lights,  and  a  gentle  check- 
work  of  gray  shadow  upon  the  dresses.  Charles 
Butler’s  second  best  wine  was  so  good  that  they  all 
laughed,  and  asked  what  h'ls  best  could  be.  Sandy 
^ked  about  and  feasted  upon  mayonnmsc  and 
pressed  veal.  Sandy  had  a  companion,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
land’s  dog  Peter,  a  self-conscious  pug,  with  many 
affectations,  and  with  all  the  weaknesses  belonging 
to  a  sensitive  nature.  He  was  nevertheless  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  devoted  fnend,  tender-hearted  and  curly- 
tailed.  Sandy  had  seen  less  of  the  world,  and 
sniffed  about  in  a  little  rough  coat  without  any  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  was  altogether  of  a  less  impressionable 
and  artistic  nature.  He  loved  good  sport,  good 
bones,  and  a  comfortable  nap  Jdter  dinner.  His 
master  was  of  a  different  calibre  to  Peter’s,  and  dogs 
are  certainly  influenced  by  the  people  with  whom 
they  live.  All  day  long  Peter  walked  about  at 
Holland’s  heels,  quite  regardless  of  Sandy’s  un¬ 
meaning  attacks  and  invitations  to  race  or  to  growl. 
Peter  only  shook  him  off,  and  advanced  in  that  con¬ 
fidential,  consequential  manner  which  is  peculiar  to 
his  race. 

Luncheon  had  come  to  an  end.  Catherine  looked 
up,  and  breathed  a  great  breath  as  she  looked 
into  the  keen  glimmer  overhead ;  soft  little  winds, 
icented  with  pine-wood  and  rose-trees,  came  and 
blew  about.  Holland  and  Dick  had  got  into  a  new 
discussion  over  the  famous  Gainsborough,  and  the 
children,  who  thought  it  all  very  stupid,  had  jumped 
up  one  by  one  and  run  away  to  the  croquet-ground. 
But  Catherine  forgot  to  go.  There  she  sat  on  the 
graw,  with  her  back  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
saying  nothing,  looking  everything,  listening,  and 
aworbed.  Catherine  did  well  to  rest  in  this  green 
bower  for  a  little  before  starting  along  the  dusty 
high-road  again.  People  are  forever  uttering  warn¬ 


ings,  and  telling  of  the  dangers,  and  deep  preci-' 
pices,  and  roaring  torrents  to  be  passed ;  but  there 
are  everywhere,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  green  bowers 
and  shady  places  along  the  steepest  roatls.  And  so, 
too,  when  the  tempest  blows  without  and  rain  is 
beating;  tired,  and  cold,  and  weary,  you  come, 
perhaps,  to  a  little  roadside  inn,  where  lights  are 
burning  and  food  and  rest  await  you.  The  storm 
has  not  ceased;  it  is  raging  still,  but  a  shelter  in¬ 
terposes  between  you  and  it  for  a  time,  and  you  set 
off  with  new  strength  and  new  courage  to  face  it. 

Mrs.  Butler,  as  usual,  recalled  Catherine  to  her¬ 
self. 

“  Miss  George,  be  so  good  as  to  see  what  the 
children  are  doing.”  And  so  poor  Catherine  was 
dismissed  from  her  green  bower.  It  was  hard  to 
h.ave  to  go,  —  to  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  as  it  were, 
with  Dick  standing  by  to  see  it.  The  children 
were  close  at  hand,  and  not  thinking  of  mischief. 

“  We  don’t  want  you.  Miss  George,”  cried  Lydia, 

“  we  arc  four  already;  stand  there  and  see  me  cro¬ 
quet  Augusta.”  Miss  George  stood  where  she  was 
told,  but  she  looked  beyond  the  point  which  was  of 
all-absorbing  interest  to  Lydia  at  that  instant.  Her 
sad  eyes  strayed  to  the  group  under  the  tree. 
There  was  Dick  lying  at  fhll  length  on  the  grass : 
he  was  smoking,  and  liad  hung  up  his  red  cap  on  a 
branch.  Holland,  in  his  iron-gray  suit,  was  leaning 
against  the  trunk ;  Catherine  Butler  and  Beamish 
were  side  by  side  in  the  shadow.  Georgie  was  in 
the  sunshine,  with  her  dress  all  beflecked  with  trem¬ 
bling  lights  and  shades,  while  the  ciders  sat  at  the 
tiible  talking  over  bygone  times.  Catherine  turned 
away:  she  could  not  bear  the  sight;  it  made  her 
feel  so  forlorn  and  alone,  to  stand  apart  and  watch 
all  these  people  together. 

Catherine  was  afraid,  too,  lest  some  one  should 
come  up  and  see  her  eyes  full  of  tears  as  she  stood 
watching  the  balls  roll  and  listening  to  the  tap  of 
the  mallets.  It  was  all  so  lovely  and  yet  so  perverse. 
The  sweetness,  the  roses,  the  sunshine,  made  It  hurt 
more,  she  thought,  when  other  things  were  unkind. 
This  day’s  plea.sure  was  like  a  false  friend  with  a 
smiling  face ;  like  a  beautiful  sweet  rose  which  she 
had  picked  just  now,  with  a  great  sharp  thorn  set 
under  the  leaf.  What  had  ^e  done?  Why  did 
Mrs.  Butler  look  so  cold  and  so  displeased  when  she 
spoke  ?  Whenever  she  was  happiest  something  oc¬ 
curred  to  remind  her  and  warn  her  that  happiness 
was  not  for  her.  Catherine  longed  to  be  alone,  but 
it  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  before  she  could  get 
away.  Tlie  children  were  all  called  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  by  their  sisters,  and  then  the  little  govern¬ 
ess  escaped  along  the  avenue  where  the  rose-leaves 
which  Beamish  and  Catherine  had  scattered  were 
h'ing.  She  was  sick  at  heart  and  disappointed. 
It  was  something  more  than  mere  vanity  wounded 
which  stung  her  as  she  realized  that  for  some  in¬ 
scrutable  reason  it  is  Heaven’s  decree  that  people  ' 
should  not  be  alike,  that  some  must  be  alone  and 
some  in  company,  some  sad  and  some  merry,  that 
some  should  have  the  knowledge  of  good  and  others 
the  knowledge  of  evil.  She  must  not  hope  for  roses 
such  as  Catherine’s.  She  must  not  be  like  Georgie, 
even,  and  speak  out  her  own  mind,  and  make  her 
own  friends,  and  be  her  own  self.  It  was  hard  to 
be  humiliated  before  Dick.  It  was  no  humiliation 
to  be  a  governess  and  to  earn  her  own  living ;  but 
to  have  forgotten  her  place,  and  to  be  sent  down 
lower  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  —  ah,  it  was 
hard ! 

Catherine  wandered  on  without  much  caring 
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where  she  went,  until  she  found  herself  in  a  nuaint, 
sunny  nook,  where  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  flowers 
were  blowing  —  tiger-lilies,”  white  lilies,  balsam,  car¬ 
nations  —  in  a  blaze  against  the  lichen-grown  walls. 
The  colors  were  so  bright,  the  place  so  silent,  and 
sweet,  and  perfumed,  that  Catherine,  coming  into  it, 
forgot  her  dull  speculations.  It  had  been  a  dower- 
ga^en  that  Miss  Paventry  had  laid  out  once  upon 
a  time,  and  it  had  been  kept  unchanged  ever  since. 
Quaint,  bright,  strange,  it  was  tlie  almost  forgotten 
perfume  of  other  times  that  these  flowers  were  ex- 
naling. 

Catherine  stayed  there  a  long  time.  She  could  not 
tear  herself  away.  She  was  standing  by  a  tall  lily, 
with  her  nose  in  the  cup,  sniffing  up  the  faint,  8lee]>y 
fragrance,  when  she  heard  steps  upon  the  gravel 
walk,  and,  turning  round,  she  saw  a  bright  red  cap, 
and  beside  it  a  careless  figure  coming  along  with  the 
peculiar  swinging  walk  she  knew  so  well.  Ever 
after  the  scent  of  lilies  conjured  up  the  little 
scene. 

Long  afterwards  Dick,  too,  remembered  the  little 
figure  turning  round  with  startled  eyes,  and  looking 
as  guilty  as  if  it  were  a  crime  to  be  found  smelling 
the  lilies.  Holland  thought  she  might  have  been  an 
Italian  Madonna  in  her  framework  of  flowers,  such 
as  the  old  painters  loved  to  paint. 

“  Have  you  been  hiding  yourself  away  here  all  the 
afternoon  ?  ”  stud  Dick.  “  Ain’t  it  a  charming  little 
comer  ?  " 

The  two  young  men  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  Catherine  was  coming 
back  to  the  house  with  them. 

“•Do  you  dislike  our  cigars  ?  ”  said  Butler,  seeing 
that  she  hesitated. 

“  O  no !  It  was  —  ” 

She  stopped  short,  blushed,  and  came  hastily  for¬ 
ward.  What  would  Mrs.  Butler  say,  she  was  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  then  she  was  afraid  lest  they  should  have 
guessed  what  she  thought 

What  would  Mrs.  Butler  say  ?  What  did  she  say 
when  she  saw  the  three  walking  quietly  towards  the 
house,  sauntering  across  the  lawn,  stopping,  advan¬ 
cing  again,  and  talking  as  they  came. 

Catherine’s  fate,  like  most  people’s,  was  settled  by 
chance,  as  it  were.  People  seem  themselves  to  give 
the  signal  to  destiny.  Fall  axe,  strike  fatal  match. 
Catherine  dropped  a  rose  she  was  holding,  and  Dick 
bent  down  and  picked  it  up  for  her,  and  that  was 
the  signal.  No  one  saw  the  axe,  but  it  fell  at  that 
moment,  and  the  poor  little  thing’s  doom  was  ful- 
filled. 

The  ladies,  tired  of  the  noise  in-doors,  had  come 
out  upon  the  terrace.  The  children  had  been  dan¬ 
cing  —  a  Spanish  dance,  they  called  it  —  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes ;  gracefully  sliding  about,  and  wav¬ 
ing  their  legs  and  arms  to  Georgie’s  perform.ance  on 
the  piano-forte.  The  jingle  of  the  music  reached  the 
terrace,  but  wa.s  only  loud  enough  to  give  a  certain 
zest  to  the  mildness  and  quiet  of  the  sunset.  The 
long  shadows  were  streaking  the  hills,  a  glow  shiv¬ 
ered,  spread,  and  tranquilly  illumined  the  landscape, 
as  the  two  figures  on  the  terrace  looked  out  at  the 
three  others  advancing  across  the  lawn. 

“  Miss  George  forgets  herself  strangely,”  said  Mrs. 
Butler ;  “  to-morrow  shall  end  all  this ;  but  it  is 
really  very  embarrassing  to  be  obliged  to  dismiss 
her.  I  shall  send  her  to  Mrs.  Martingale’s,  from 
whom  I  hope  to  get  a  German  this  time.” 

“  Poor  child  !  ”  said  Madame  de  Tracy,  compas¬ 
sionately  ;  “  she  means  no  harm.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  take  her  back  to  Ernestine.  I  am  sure  my 


daughter-in-law  would  be  delighted  with  her  E^ 
nestine  is  so  fastidious.” 

“  I  really  cannot  advise  you,”  said  Mrs.  Butler 
“  This  is  a  warning  to  me  never  to  engage  a  pretty 
governess  again.”  ^ 

“  She  cannot  help  being  pretty,”  said  Madame  de 
Tracy.  “  I  detest  ugly  people,”  remarked  this  Good 
Samaritan.  “  I  believe  she  would  be  a  treasure  to 
Ernestine.  Those  beloved  children  arc  darlings, 
but  they  speak  English  like  little  cats ;  the  accent  is 
deplorable,  and  yet  their  mother  will  not  allow  it 
I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be  eternally  grateful  to  me 
if  I  take  back  Miss  George.” 

“  Pray  take  care,  my  dear  Matilda,”  said  Mrs. 
Butler.  “  Interference  is  always  so  undesirable.  I 
always  try  to  keep  to  my  own  side  of  the  way.  I 
really  could  not  blame  Ernestine  if  she  should . ” 

Madame  de  Tracy  could  not  endure  opposition. 

“  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  There  is  nothing  so  valu¬ 
able  as  judicious  interference.  I  knofv  perfectly 
what  I  am  about ;  Ernestine  will  be  quite  enchant¬ 
ed.”  Madame  de  Tracy  was  so  positive  that  Mi*. 
Butler  hesitated ;  she  disliked  scenes  and  explana¬ 
tions.  Here  was  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
poor  little  objection'  at  once,  without  effort  or 
trouble  ;  she  would  bt^  provided  for,  and  Mrs.  Bufr 
ler  was  not  without  one  single  grain  of  kindness  in 
her  composition.  Miss  George  had  been  very  useful 
and  conscientious ;  she  had  nursed  Algy  when  he 
was  ill.  Mrs.  Butler  was  angry  with  Catherine,  but 
she  did  not  wish  her  harm  ;  she  was,  to  a  certain 
point,  a  just  woman  with  her  temper  under  con¬ 
trol. 

“  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity,” 
said  she,  “  if  Ernestine  really  wishes  for  a  governess 
for  her  children,  and  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  re- 
sjxmsibility.” 

“  O,  I  will  answer  for  that,”  said  Madame  de 
Tracy,  waving  a  welcome  to  the  two  young  men. 

“  The  thing  is  arranged.  Hush-sh-sh  !  ” 

Madame  de  Tracy’s  warnings  usually  came  after 
the  flash,  like  the  report  of  a  gun.  Catherine,  com¬ 
ing  along  and  listening  a  little  anxiously  for  the  first 
greetings,  caught  the  words  and  the  glance  of  sig¬ 
nificance.  What  had  they  been  saying  ?  what  did 
it  mean  ?  Her  quick  apprehensions  conjured  up  a 
hundred  different  solutions  :  reprimands  in  store,  no 
more  holidays,  no  more  merrj'-making.  The  reality 
occurred  to  her  as  an  impossibility  almost.  To  very 
young  people  changes  arc  so  impossible.  They 
would  like  to  come  and  to  go,  and  to  see  all  the 
world  ;  but  to  return  always  to  the  nest  in  the  same 
old  creaking  branch  of  the  tree.  Catherine  was 
frightened  and  uneasy.  All  the  way  home  in  the 
drag,  through  the  gray  and  golden  evening ;  in  the 
railway,  scudding  through  a  dusky  wide  country’, 
where  lights  shone  from  the  farmsteads,  and  pools  still 
reflected  the  yellow  in  the  west,  she  sat  silent  in  her 
comer,  with  little  Sarah  asleep  beside  her.  Cather¬ 
ine  sat  there  half  happy,  almost  satisfied,  and  yet 
very  sad,  and  imagining  coming  evils.  Let  them 
come !  They  only  seemed  to  make  the  day  which 
was  just  over  shine  brighter  and  brighter  by  com¬ 
parison.  They  could  not  take  it  from  her;  she 
should  remember  it  always.  And  Catherine  said 
grace,  as  the  children  do,  sitting  there  in  her  quiet 
comer.  “  O,  I  wish  I  was  always  happy,”  thought 
the  girl ;  “  I  do  so  like  being  happy 

“  Nothing  could  have  gone  off  ^tter,”  said  Here 
vey,  at  the  window,  as  they  all  got  out  at  Victoria 
Station. 

“  That  idiot  Mundy  very  nearly  ruined  the  whole 
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thing.” Charles.  “He  forgot  the  soda-water. 

I  hiS’ to  telegraph  to  G—’’ 

«  Thanks  so  much,”  said  Mrs.  Butler,  coming  up. 
tt  Now  children  ?  Has  any  one  called  a  cao  lor 
them  ?'  The  carri.Tge  has  come  for  us.” 

«  Good  night,  Miss  George,”  said  Dick,  under  a 
lamp-post ;  and  everybody  else  said,  “  Good  night, 

[TobeconUnued.] 
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[TnuMU’«d  for  Erur  Satcboat  from  Lt  Qrcmd  Journal.] 

Were  I  connected  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

I  should  begin  by  entering  upon  the  profoundcst 
anatomical  considerations  touching  the  phenome¬ 
non  of  sneezing,  its  causes  and  its  efTects.  Next,  I 
should  procl.aiin,  as  gravely  as  becomes  an  immortal 
Academician,  that  this  phenomenon  has  its  origin 
in  the  human  organism,  just  as  laughter,  tears,  gap¬ 
ing,  hiccups,  an(i  itching.  L.astly,  I  should  write  on 
this  subject  a  great  big  thitfk  book,  stufl'ed  full  of 
all  sorts  of  learned  and  technical  matter,  so  that  no 
human  btsng  would  venture  to  n‘ad  it. 

After  all.  I  should  do  nothing  more  than  to  exhibit 
the  scientific  progress  made  by  time  present  in  a 
question  which  baffled  all  the  etforts  of  iVristotle  the 
Peripatetician,  Plutarch  the  moralist,  Polydonis 
Virgilius  the  jihilologist,  Skookins  the  learned  Ger¬ 
man,  Barthohnus  the  Danish  anatomist,  Strador 
the  Italian  antiquarian,  and  tiiHi  quanti,  despite 
their  empirical  dissertations  on  this  subject. 

Sneezing  was  anciently  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  important  acts  of  the  vital  functions  of  the 
ham.an  species. 

A  book-worm,  who  has  wriggled  through  the 
dustiest  chronicles  known,  assigns  the  origin  of 
sneezing  to  the  death  of  our  common  father,  Adam. 
He  invokes,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  a  tradition 
which,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  is  as  old  as  the  oldest 
Babbins.  lie  would  have  us  believe  tlmt  to  sneeze 
and  to  give  up  the  ghost  were  synonymous  terms, 
and  the  same  phenomenon  from  the  days  of  Adam 
to  the  days  of  Jacob.  The  latter  patriarch  was  the 
first  to  revolt  .against  the  usages  and  customs  of  his 
fiunily,  and  so  energetically  resisted  tradition,  in 
this  noisy  manner  of  kicking  the  bucket,  that  the 
phenomenon  of  sneezing  instantly  turned  a  complete 
summersault,  went  from  Omega  heels  over  head  to 
Alpha,  and,  ceasing  to  be  the  sign  of  death,  forthwith 
became  the  infallible  sign  of  life.  After  Jacob’s 
day,  whenever  children  made  their  .appe<arance  for 
the  first  time  in  this  world,  they  announced  —  and 
continue  to  announce  —  their  arrival  by  sneezing. 

This  is  not  all.  Our  book-worm  having  added 
that  the  son  of  the  Shunamite  woman,  who  w.as 
recalled  to  life  by  the  voice  of  Elisha  the  projihet, 
sneezed  seven  times  consecutively  the  moment  he 
recovered  his  senses,  a  melomaniac  instantly  declared 
that  the  different  tones  of  these  characteristic  sneezes 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  seven  tones  of  Guy  Are- 
tin’s  gamut. 

A  lx)ld  sculptor  (who  was  in  n.atural  philosophv 
the  Ben  Franklin  of  his  day),  Prometheus,  took  it 
into  his  head,  one  morning,  to  make  a  clay  statue. 
The  rub  was  not  to  fa.shion  a  little  inert  monster  of 
clay,  but  to  give  it  life  and  motion.  One  day, 
while  Mineia  a  was  returning  to  heaven,  after  a  long 
sojourn  on  earth,  he  slipped  among  her  retinue, 
raajaed  heaven,  under  the  wise  goddess’s  wing,  and 
stals  the  celestial  fire  he  required  to  animate  his 
clay  statue  and  make  it  a  human  being,  a  real  man. 


To  conceal  the  celestial  fire,  after  he  had  stolen  it, 
he  provided  himself  with  a  small  tube  called  “  nar- 
thex.”  After  sealing,  hermetically,  this  precious 
tube  with  stars  (which  he  stole  out  of  the  Milky 
Way),  he  hasten^  to  earth ;  and  the  fii-st  thing  he 
did,  after  reaching  terra  firma,  was  to  take  a  star- 
screw  and  unstar  the  tube.  Then  he  placed  the 
open  end  under  the  nose  of  his  statue  to  make  it 
absorb  celestial  fire  precisely  as  dentists  now-a-days 
give  their  patients  chloroform.  The  moment  the 
divine  phlogistic  reacheil  the  brain  of  the  clay 
statue,  the  statue,  becoming  a  man,  bobbed  his  head 
lU)  and  down  and  gave  a  most  formidable  sneeze. 
Thereuiion  Prometheus,  not  less  astonished  at 
himself  than  delighted  with  his  work,  exclaimed, 

“  Much-good-may-it-do-you !  ”  This  sacramental  wish 
the  generations  of  the  Christian  era  changed  into 
“  GckI  bless  you !  ”  although  Polydorus  Virgilius  pr^ 
tends  that  the  latter  interjection  was  never  used 
before  A.  D.  591,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory 
the  Great.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Prometheus’s  wish 
made  so  much  impression  on  the  new  creature  that 
he  never  foigot  it,  and  took  care  to  repeat  it  to  his 
descendants,  who  have  perpetuated  it  to  our  day. 

Of  a  truth,  I  no  more  guarantee  the  veracity  of 
Prometheus’s  odd  adventure  than  I  do  the  truth  of 
the  Rabbins’  assertion  about  Jacob.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  believe  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  marvel¬ 
lous  stories  was  from  the  earliest  ages  known  to  the 
different  races  of  the  human  species,  for  we  find  the 
traditional  wish  of  Prometheus  and  of  Jacob  more 
or  less  modified  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. . 
This  was  probably  the  reason  that  Aristotle  and  so 
many  other  philosophers  discussed  the  curious  ques¬ 
tion  until  they  found  “  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes 
lost.” 

In  the  days  of  Aristotle,  sneezing  was  greeted 
with  marks  of  great  veneration  by  everybody  pres¬ 
ent  when  it  occurred.  A  Persian  precept  is  re¬ 
corded  in  these  words  in  Zoroaster’s  Zend-Avesta: 

“  And  whensoever  it  be  that  thou  hearcst  a  sneeze 
given  by  thy  neighbor,  then  shall  thou  say  unto  him 
‘  Ahunovar’  and  ‘  Ashim  Vuhu,’  and  so  shall  it  be 
well  with  thee.”  Chaste  Penelope  herself  paid  con¬ 
spicuous  homage  to  tradition  on  a  solemn  occasion. 
One  day,  while  surrounded  by  her  adorers,  she 
prayed  the  gods  to  restore  Ulysses  to  her.  Her  sup¬ 
plication  was  scarcely  ended,  when  her  son  Telem- 
achus  gave  so  loud  a  sneeze  that  the  echoes  of  the 
palace  repeated  it  with  many  an  atchou !  —  ehou !  — 
chou !  When  Penelope  heard  this  unexpected  noise, 
she  screamed  with  delight,  “  Much  good  may  it 
do  ye !  ”  and  capered  with  joy,  sure  now  that  her 
prayers  would  speedily  be  answered. 

Sneezing  was  regained  by  Xenophon’s  army  as  a 
most  favorable  omen.  While  an  Athenian  general 
was  exhorting  his  troops,  to  raise  their  spirits  to  their 
fathers’  pitch  of  valor,  as  he  was  about  to  lead  them 
in  a  decisive  but  most  perilous  battle,  a  soldier 
sneezed.  His  comrades,  instantly  convinced  that 
the  gods  had  used  his  nose  for  a  trumpet  to  com¬ 
municate  their  oracle  to  them,  approving  the  immi¬ 
nent  engagement,  rushed  on  the  enemy  like  so  many 
Jions. 

Upon  another  occasion  —  O  human  versatility ! 
—  the  omen  which  had  so  effectually  aided  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  designs  came  nigh  being  interpreted  for  a 
sinister  omen,  overwhelmning  Timotheus  and  his 
sailors  with  defeat. 

The  Athenians  had  resolved  upon  a  naval  ex¬ 
pedition.  As  they  sailed  out  of  port,  Timotheus 
sneezed.  The  whole  fleet  heard  it.  The  sailors 
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and  marines  rose  as  one  man,  and  clamored  to  re¬ 
turn  to  port  Luckily  Umotheus  was  a  leader  of 
resbdy  wit  and  great  presence  of  mind.  He  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Bjr  Hercules !  And  do  yc,  O  Athenians, 
who  lay  claim,  not  unjustly,  to  be  considered  the 
brmn  of  Greece,  do  ye  marvel  because  one  man  out 
of  ten  thousand  has  a  c(dd  in  the  head  ?  How  ye 
would  bawl  were  all  of  us  so  afflipted  1  ”  Thereupon 
their  confidence  returned,  and  once  more  they  com¬ 
manded  victory. 

The  omen  was  interpreted  as  favorable  or  unfa¬ 
vorable,  according  to  place  and  time.  Among  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  there  were  sworn 
augurs,  whose  profession  was  to  inform  mortals  of  the 
signification  of  their  latest  sneeze,  that  they  might 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  These  old  bores 
did  business  cheap. 

At  Rome  sneezes  were  commonly  interpreted  fa¬ 
vorably.  For  instance,  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  Cupid  sneezed  whenever  a  beautiful  girl  was 
bom,  and  in  this  way  presented  his  best  compliments 
to  Venus  and  the  Graces  instead  of  sending  his  card 
around  by  a  servant  or  by  Mercury,  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  those  days.  The  most  acceptable  com¬ 
pliment  a  fast  fellow  of  the  Tiber  could  lisp  and 
drawl  to  his  lady-love  was  StemuU  tibi  amor  !  “  Love 
has  sneezed  for  you !  ” 

Even  the  ferocity  of  Tiberius  softened  into  some¬ 
thing  like  humanity  under  the  happy  influence  of 
an  opportune  sneeze.  The  day  it  occurred,  he 
rode  amut  the  streets  of  Rome  to  recieve  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  his  delighted  subjects. 

If  a  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  Julius  Cmsar  would 
never  have  dared  to  cross  the  Rubicon,  had  he  not 
previously  been  so  lucky  as  to  sneeze  in  a  most  for¬ 
midable  manner.  Again,  had  he  been  fortunate 
enough  to  sneeze  at  the  portal  of  the  senate  the  day 
that  he  crossed  it  for  t'’e  last  time,  the  conspirators 
would  have  sheathed  I'leir  sharpened  daggers,  and 
their  sacrilegious  Afj  Imperator  had  never  been 
uttered. 

Plutarch  says  that  Socrates  owed  his  proverbial 
wisdom  to  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  sneezes  by 
which  his  familiar  genius  sent  him  seasonably  cliar- 
itable  warning. 

The  favorable  signification  attributed  to  sneezing 
was  probably  disseminated  by  Rome  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  tradition  was 
transplanted  so  far  as  that  mysterious  Atlantides,  by 
some  unhappy  wretches  exiled  by  Nero  or  Domitian. 
We  are  led  to  this  belief  by  the  knowledge  that, 
when  the  Spaniards  conquered  Peru,  the  cacique 
never  sneezed  but  his  subjects  were  at  once  in- 
fomied  of  the  “  auspicious  ”  event  by  public  signals, 
which  invited  them  forthwith  to  pray  the  god  Sun 
to  give  light  to  their  Master  forever. 

It'  some  authors  are  to  be  ^lieved,  sneezing  was, 
and  still  is,  regarded  in  a  different  light  in  Africa. 
If  Helvetius  is  to  be  credited,  nothing  could  be  more 
curious  than  the  kingdom  of  Monomotapa  at  the 
solemn  moment  when  His  Most  Sacred  Alajesty,  the 
Sable  King  of  that  country,  surrounded  by  his 
Court,  happened  to  sneeze.  Every  person  present 
was  obliged  (however  difficult  he  found  the  feat) 
to  imitate  the  august  example.  The  servants  of  the 
royal  household  were  in  turn  in  duty  bound  like¬ 
wise  to  sneeze.  The  subjects  who  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  palace  were  required  to  take  up  the 
sneeze,  which  their  neighbors  must  repeat.  In  this 
way  sneeze  followed  sneeze  from  the  foot  of  the 
throne  to  the  uttermost  ftontiere  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Asia,  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  especially 


among  the  Siamese,  sneezing  is  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  lugubrious.  All  men  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
an  infallible  sign  of  woe  to  the  unhappy  mortal  who 
cannot  suppress  it.  These  Asiatics  are  sure  that 
there  are  judges  in  their  infernal  regions  constantly 
busy  recording  in  a  huge  ledger  all  the  sins  of  men 
who  must  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  appear  (m 
judgment  at  their  dreadful  bar.  Frayomppab^ 
the  presiding  judge,  is  incessantly  examining  this 
huge  ledger,  where  each  human  creature’s  last  hour 
is  marked  with  red  ink,  and  wherever  his  long, 
scrawny  fingers  are  laid  on  this  page,  and  trace 
the  human  being’s  existence,  the  man  sneezes  with 
might  and  miun. 

HISTORY  OF  A  WOODEN  SHOE. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  1832,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  amongst  the  artistic  circles  of  Paris,  that 
Nicolo  Paganini  had  fallen  seriously  ill,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  grand  concert  given  by  the  illustrions 
violinist.  He  was  attacked  by  a  low  intermitting 
fever,  which  refused  to  yield  to  the  remedies  em¬ 
ployed,  and  even  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  for  his 

Paganini,  whose  leanness  was  already  almost 
spectral,  now  seemed  to  have  his  frail  existence 
suspended  by  a  thread,  which  the  slightest  shock 
might  sever.  The  physicians  unanimously  ordered 
solitude,  absolute  repose,  and  a  strict  regimen  as  to 
diet. 

In  order  to  carrv'  out  these  prescriptions,  Paganini 
removed  to  the  Villa  Lutetiana,  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissonnihre.  This  excellent  establishment,  which 
no  longer  exists,  was  intended  exclusively  for  the 
reception  and  cure  of  wealthy  invalids.  A  spacious, 
comfortable  house  stood  in  a  large,  park-like  garden, 
whei'e  each  patient  could  ramble  at  will,  and  enjoy 
either  solitude  or  society  at  his  choice.  A  great 
charm  of  this  house  was  that  every  one  lived  just  as 
he  or  she  pleased ;  in  the  evening  either  retiring  to 
the  solitude  of  his  apartment,  or  joining  in  the  games, 
music,  and  conversation  held  in  the  drawing-room. 
Paganini  naturally  belonged  to  those  who  preferred 
passing  the  evenings  in  quietness  and  retirement 
There  was  plenty  of  gossip  about  him  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  :  three  or  four  censorious  old  maids  fell  on 
him  tooth  and  nail. 

“  Ladies,”  began  one,  “  have  you  seen  this  gresd 
musician  ?  He  salutes  no  one,  and  never  speaks  a 
word.  He  takes  his  bowl  of  soup  in  an  arbor  in  the 
garden,  and  then  hastens  away  if  any  one  ap¬ 
proaches.  What  an  oddity  he  must  be  ?  ” 

“  That ’s  part  of  his  malady,”  said  another ;  “  peo- 

Cle  say  that  there  is  some  terrible  mystery  about 
is  life ;  some  love-story,  I  imagine.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  added  a  third ;  “  Pa^nini  is  a 
miser ;  there ’s  no  mystery  about  that.  Do  you  re¬ 
member  that  concert  which  was  organized  in  favor 
of  the  families  who  had  suffered  from  the  inunda¬ 
tion  at  St.  Etienne  ?  The  great  violinist  refused  to 
take  part  in  it  because  he  would  have  had  to  play 
gratuitously.  Depend  upon  it  he  fears  that,  were 
he  to  mix  in  our  society,  he  might  be  asked  for  sim¬ 
ilar  favors.” 

“  Paganini  guessed  pretty  well  how  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  his  fellow-boarders,  but,  like  Gallio  of 
old,  he  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  His  health 
became  gradually  better,  yet  in  the  whole  house  he 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  any  one  except  Ni- 
cette.  This  was  the  housemaid  who  attended  on 
him;  a  cheerful,  innocent  country-girl,  whose  gay 
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Cle,  when  she  served  his  meals,  often  availed  to  of  Paganini’s  female  critics  were  in  consultation 
I  the  cloud  which  habitually  darkened  the  together, 
brows  of  Paganini.  “  It  will  be  for  this  evening,”  sjud  one. 

One  morning  Nicette  presented  herself  with  a  “  Yes,  for  this  evening ;  that ’s  settled,”  replied 
gad  drooping  countenance,  and  served  breakfast  another. 

tritbout  uttering  a  word.  The  musician,  who  was  After  dinner  Paganini  was,  according  to  his  cus- 
amosing  himself  with  carving  a  piece  of  ivopr  for  tom,  seated  on  the  drawing-room  sofa,  sipping  his 
the  handle  of  a  dagger,  noticed  the  change  in  the  eau  sucree,  when  an  unusual  noise  was  heard  in  the 
young  girl,  and  questioned  her  upon  it.  corridor.  Presently  Nicette  entered,  and  annonneed 

^  “  What ’s  the  matter,  my  child  ?  You  look  sad ;  that  a  porter  had  arrived  with  a  case,  directed  to 


your  e^e.’  are  red ;  some  misfortune  has  befallen  Signor  Paganini, 
von,  Nicette ? ”  “I  don’t  expe< 


yon,  Nicette ? ”  “I  don’t  expect  any  case,”  said  he ;  “ but  I  sup- 

M  0  yes !  sir.”  pose  he  had  better  bring  it  in.” 

“Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  you  what  it  is  ?  ”  Accordingly,  a  stout  porter  entered,  bearing  a 
“  No  sir,  not  precisely ;  but  —  ”  good-sized  deal  box,  on  which,  besides  the  address, 

Paganini  fixed  his  great  black  eyes  on  the  girl’s  were  the  words,  “  Fragile,  with  care.”  Paganini 
trouM^ed  countenance.  examined  it  with  some  curiosity,  and  having  paid 

« Come,”  he  said ;  “  I  see  how  it  is.  After  hav-  the  messenger,  proceeded  to  open  the  lid.  His 
ing  made  you  a  thousand  promises  he  has  (quitted  long,  thin,  but  extremely  muscular  fingers  accom- 
you,  and  you  no  longer  have  any  tidings  of  hm.”  plished  this  task  without  difficulty,  and  the  company, 

“  Ah !  poor  fellow !  He  has  quitted  me  certainly,  whose  curiosity  caused  them  somewhat  to  transgress 
but  it  was  not  his  fault !  ”  the  bounds  of  good  manners,  crowded  around  in 

“  How  is  that  ?  ”  order  to  see  the  contents  of  the  box. 

“  Because  in  the  conscription  he  drew  a  bad  num-  The  musician  first  drew  out  a  large  packet,  en- 
ber,  and  he  has  been  sent  away  with  a  great  long  veloped  in  strong  brown  paper,  and  secured  with 
gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  1  shall  never  see  him  several  seals.  Having  opened  this,  a  second,  and 
again,”  sobbed  poor  Nicette,  as  she  buried  her  face  then  a  third  envelope  appeared ;  and  at  length  the 
in  her  white  apron.  curious  eyes  of  twenty'  persons  were  regaled  with  a 

“  But,  Nicette,  could  you  not  purchase  a  sub-  gigantic  wooden  shoe,  carved  out  of  a  piece  of  ash, 
sfitute  for  him  ?  ”  and  almost  large  enough  to  serve  for  a.cmld’s  cradle. 

The  girl,  withdrawing  her  apron,  smiled  sadly  Burets  of  laughter  hailed  the  discovery, 
through  her  tears.  “  Ah !  ”  said  Paganini,  “  a  wooden  shoe.  I  can 

“  Monsieur  is  jesting,”  she  said ;  “  how  could  I  guess  tolerably  well  who  has  sent  it.  Some  of  these 
ever  buy  a  substitute  ?  ”  excellent  ladies  wish  to  compare  me  to  a  child  who 

“  Does  it  cost  very  dear  ?  ”  always  expects  presents  and  never  gives  any.  Well ! 

“  This  year  men  are  tremendously  dear,  on  account  be  it  so.  We  will  see  if.  we  cannot  find  some  method 
of  the  report  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  war.  Fifteen  of  making  this  shoe  worth  its  weight  in  gold.” 
hundred  francs  is  the  lowest  price.”  So  saying,  and  scarcely  saluting  the  company, 

The  musician  pressed  Nicette’s  little  plump  hand  Paganini  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  carrying 
between  his  long  sallow  fingers,  as  he  said,  —  with  him  the  case  and  Its  contents. 

“  If  that ’s  all,  my  girl,  (hin’t  cry ;  we  ’ll  see  what  During  three  days  he  did  not  reappear  in  the 
can  be  done.”  drawing-room ;  Nicette  informed  the  company  that 

Then,  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  wrote  on  a  he  worked  from  morning  till  night  with  carpenter’s 
blank  leaf,  —  tools.  In  fact,  the  musician,  whose  hands  were 

“  Mem.  To  see  about  giving  a  concert  for  the  wondrously  flexible  and  dexterous  in  other  things 
benefit  of  Nicette.”  besides  violin  playing,  had  fashioned  a  perfect  and 

A  month  passed  on ;  winter  arrived,  and  Paga-  sonorous  instrument  out  of  the  clumsy  wooden  shoe, 
nini’s  physician  said  to  him,  —  Having  enriched  It  with  one  silver  string,  his  work 

“Myi  lear  sir,  you  must  not  venture  out  of  doors  was  complete.  Next  day  a  public  notice  appeared, 
again  until  after  the  month  of  March.”  that  on  New  Year’s  eve  Paganini  would  give  a 

“  To  hear  Is  to  obey,”  replied  the  musician.  concert  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Villa  Lutetiana. 

During  the  winter  a  comparative  degree  of  health  The  great  master  announced  that  he  would  play  ten 
and  strength  returned  to  Paganini.  Having  no  pieces,  five  on  a  violin,  five  on  a  wooden  shoe.  The 
longer  the  pleasant,  shady  arbors  of  the  garden  as  price  of  the  tickets  was  fixed  at  twenty  francs  each, 
a  refuge,  he  began  gradually  to  linger  a  little  in  the  Of  these  only  one  hundred  were  Issued,  and  it  is 
drawing-room.  Afer  dinner  he  used  to  throw  him-  needless  to  add  that  they  were  inunediately  pur- 
aelf  on  a  sofa  of  crimson  velvet,  and  pass  half  an  chased  by  the  elite  of  the  beau  momle,  who,  during 
hour  in  turning  over  a  volume  of  engravings,  or  in  several  months  had  missed  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
sipping  a  gl^  of  sugared  water  flavored  with  orange-  Paganini.  The  appointed  evening  arrived ;  the 
flowers,  old  ladies  of  the  soeiety  gossiped  on  hall,  furnished  with  eomfortable  chairs,  was  pre- 
about  him  and  his  odd  ways,  but  be  affected  not  to  pared  and  lighted  for  the  occasion,  elegant  equipages 
hear,  and  certainly  did  not  heed  them.  were  stationed  along  the  Faubourg  Poissonnibre, 

Christmas-eve  approached.  On  the  anniversaiy-  and  expectation  was  on  tip-toe  to  know  what  the 
of  the  birth  of  Our  Lord,  a  custom  exists  in  France,  announcement  respecting  the  wooden  shoe  could 
very  dear  to  its  juvenile  inhabitants.  A  wooden  possibly  mean. 

shoe  is  placed  at  the  comer  of  the  hearth,  and  a  At  length  Paganini  appeared,  smiling,  with  every 
beneficent  fairy  is  supposed  to  come  down  the  chim-  appearance  of  renewed  health,  and  on  his  favorite 
ney  laden  with  various  presents  and  dainties,  with  violin  played  some  of  those  marvellous  strains  which 
which  he  fills  it.  It  is  calculated  that  one  year  with  never  failed  to  transport  his  auditors  to  the  seventh 
another  the  Christmas  wooden  shoe  enriches  the  heaven  of  delight,  ^en  he  seized  the  shoe,  which, 
trade  of  Paris  with  two  million  francs.  in  its  new  guise  of  a  violin,  still  preserved  somewhat 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  December  four  of  pristine  form,  and,  his  whole  being  lighted  up  with 
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enUiusiasm,  he  commenced  one  of  thoee  wondrous 
improvisations  which  captivated  the  souls  of  his 
hearers.  This  one  represented  first  the  departure 
I  of  a  conscript,  the  tears,  the  wailing  of  his  betrothed, 

1  then  his  stormy  life  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  field 
I  of  battle,  and  finally,  his  return,  accompanied  by 
triumph  and  rejoicing.  A  merry  peal  of  wedding- 
bells  completed  the  musical  drama.  Long  and  loud 
were  the  thunders  of  applause ;  even  the  old  ladies 
who  disliked  Paganini  could  not  refrain  from  clap- 
ing,  and  bouquets,  thrown  by  fair  and  jewelled 
ands,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  musician.  In  a  comer 
of  the  hall,  next  the  door,  Nicette  was  weeping 
bitterly;  the  symphony  of  the  conscript  had  gone 
straight  to  her  heart.  At  the  end  of  the  concert 
the  receipts  were  counted;  they  amounted  to  two 
thousand  francs. 

“  Here,  Nicette,”  said  Paganini,  “  you  have  five 
hundred  francs  over  the  sum  required  to  purchase 
a  substitute ;  they  will  pay  your  brid^room’s  travel¬ 
ling  expenses.” 

Then,  after  a  pause,  he  continued,  “  But  you  will 
want  something  wherewith  to  begin  housekeeping. 
Take  this  shoe-violin  or  this  violin-shoe,  and  sell  it 
for  your  dowry.” 

Nicette  did  so,  and  received  from  a  rich  amateur 
six  thousand  francs  for  Paganini's  wooden  shoe. 

It  is  now,  we  belie  ve,  in  the  possession  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  nobleman,  who  was  formerly  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris. 


MR  TIDDIJOHN. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Tlddijohn  commenced 
with  an  abruptness  that  might  have  startled  a  pil¬ 
grim  less  familiar  than  myself  with  the  ways  of  this 
remarkable  world. 

“  You  are  admiring  my  wife,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tiddi- 
john,  walking  suddenly  up  within  six  inches  of  my 
Mrson.  (We  were  on  a  voyage  from  the  port  of 
^uthampton  to  that  of  Cowes,  and  the  sea  was  —  I 
am  not  aware  if  the  expression  be  technical  — 
wobbly.) 

“  Sir,”  I  replied,  “  if  the  lady  in  the  striped  Gari¬ 
baldi  be  your  wife,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
composure,  the  grace,  with  which  she  adapts  herself 
to  the  singular  notions  of  —  of  this  —  uneasy  vess — 
Bless  me,  how  she  rolls !  ” 

“The  sea  is  lively,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tiddijohn. 
“  But  the  spirit  of  my  wife  soars  supierior  to  the 
bailments  common  to  humanity,  and  never —  Eh ! 
Yes,  my  dear.  .  .  .  Excuse  me,  sir.  .  .  .  Here, — 
stewardess  !  ” 

And  he  darted  away. 

“  She  is  better,  sir,”  resumed  Mr.  Tiddijohn,  pres¬ 
ently  returning. 

“  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  sir,”  said  I. 

“  Glory  loses  no  lustre  on  these  occasions,  sir,”  con¬ 
tinued  my  friend,  a  punchy  little  man,  with  a  cu¬ 
rious  mixture  of  stateliness  and  vulgarity. 

“  Glory,  sir,  has  more  to  do  with  heart  than 
stomach,”  I  observed. 

“  You  are  right,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tiddijohn.  “  Never¬ 
theless,  half  a  dozen  caraway-seeds  would  have  done 
no  harm.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  ” 

“  They  might  have  absolved  her  from  this  neces¬ 
sity,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Tiddijohn.  “In  another,  the 
situation  would  have  been  humbling.  Glory  makes 
everything  attractive.” 

“  Even  sea-sickness  ?  ”  said  I,  laughing. 


“  I  cannot  join  in  your  mirth,  sir,”  replied  my 
queer  little  companion,  drawing  up  his  squat  figure 
to  its  full  height.  “When  I  see  such  a  being 
stretched,  limp  and  pale,  upon  a  saltish  benen 
rejecting  the  offices  of  friendship,  and  —  and  a  good 
deal  more  —  and  with  a  countenance  expressive  of 
the  most  profound  indifference  as  to  the  event¬ 
ualities  of  the  voyage  —  I  ask  myself,  can  this  be 
Glory?” 

“  Glory  ?  ” 

“  Glory,  sir.  My  Glory.  My  wife’s  name  is 
Gloriana.  Our  family  name  is  Tiddijohn.” 

1  bowed. 

“  I  have  the  honor,  sir,”  resumed  my  friend,  “  to 
be  the  husband  of  that  lady,  on  whom  1  noticed  that 
vou  were  bestowing  very  marked  attention.  I  feel 
It  —  I  always  do  —  as  a  compliment  to  myself.  I 
accept  your  homage  in  the  best  spirit.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  circle  in  which  we  move,  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  you  to  express,  in  the  frankest  and  most  un¬ 
reserved  manner,  your  opinion  of  my  wife.” 

I  glanced  at  Mrs.  Tiddijohn.  It  was  an  unlucky 
moment  She  was  rising  on  her  elbow,  while  an 
attendant  sylph,  or  naiad  ....  It  is  no  matter,  for  I 
was  already  in  a  position  to  confess,  with  all  sincere 
ity,  that  the  wife  of  my  curious  little  friend  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  very  beautiful  woman.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  further,  that  the  beauty  that  can  vindi¬ 
cate  itself  under  such  advei^  conditions  must  be  of 
no  mean  order. 

“  Gloriana  1  ”  I  thought.  “  Come,  she  is  worthier 
of  the  name  than  that  swearing,  boxing,  iron-hearted 
masculme  flirt  upon  whom  Sidney’s  poet-soul  be¬ 
stowed  it.” 

She  had  resumed  her  recumbent  position,  and  I 
could  see  the  color  timidly  revisiting  her  smooth  fair 
cheek,  as  if  it  were  not  ejuite  certain  of  its  tenure. 
Her  large,  liquid,  dark-blue  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  hurrying  clouds,  and  she  seemed  indifferent  even 
to  the  fact  that  an  object  resembling  a  Mlden  thirty- 
two-pound  shot,  called,  I  am  told,  a  “  cnignon,”  and 
carried  at  the  back  of  the  head,  had  burst  its  cere¬ 
ments,  and  hung,  a  glittering  wave,  across  the  arm 
of  the  bench  on  wliiA  she  reclined. 

Mr.  Tiddijohn  was  watching  me  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  profound  content 

“  You  are  enchanted,  sir,”  he  said,  at  last. 

“  The  spell  is  powerful,  I  must  own.  But,  excuse 
me,  does  not  the  lady  at  this  instant  need  —  ” 

“  I  dursn’t,  —  that  is,  I  cannot  approach  her,”  said 
Mr.  Tiddijobn.  “I  have  this  moment  received  a 
warning  glance,  familiar  to  me,  and  which  I  inter¬ 
pret  thus:  ‘Keep  your  distance;  you  have  been 
smoking.’  On  atondong,  as  we  have  yet  half  an  hour 
to  Cowes,  I  will,  with  your  pcniu'ssion,  relate  to  you 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  you  ever  heard, 
and  afterwards  present  you  to  its  heroine.” 

“  I  embrace  both  offers,  sir,”  I  replied,  “  and  this 
cigarette,  whose  flavor  will  not  survive  its  extinc¬ 
tion  above  a  minute,  will  not,  I  trust,  prevent  my 
being  admitted  to  the  honor  you  propose.  Pray 
begin.” 

Mr.  Tiddijohn  pladed  himself  in  a  comfortable  po¬ 
sition,  commanding  a  gOod  view  of  his  wife,  and,  in 
well-chosen  language,  excepting  when,  for  a  moment 
or  two,  he  became  excited  by  the  theme,  favored 
me  with  the  following  narrative. 

“Born,  sir,”  commenced  Mr.  Tddijohn,  “in 
Quantock  Street,  Simmery-axe,  transferred  at  an 
early  age,  about  ten  months,  to  the  ancient  feudal 
residence  of  the  Dooks  of  Brandon  in  Hampshire,  I 
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paned  my  sunny  childhood  nmon^;  the  streams  and 
J^dlands  of  that  beautiful  domain.” 

«  You  are  connected  with  the  family  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  am,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Tiddijohn,  calmly ;  “  my 
mother  was  wife  of  the  Duke’s  under-butler.  She 
subsequently  became  housekeeper.  His  grace,  as 
all  the  world  is  aware,  resided  principally  in  a  mod¬ 
est  lodging  in  Paris,  and  my  mother’s  chief  duties 
for  many  years  consisted  in  admitting  little  groups 
of  people  (who  thought  they  were  taking  pleasure) 
at  one  end  of  the  picture-corridors  for  sixpence 
apiece,  and  dismissing  them  peremptorily  at  the 
other  for  a  shilling. 

“My  excellent  mother  found  this  occupation  so 
profitable,  that  she  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
me  up  to  the  same,  and  I  had  already  mastered  the 
pictorial  history  of  the  noble  Brandons,  down  to  the 
ninth  century,  when  —  you ’ll  hardly  believe  your 
hears,  sir”  (Mr.  Tiddijohn  was  becoming  excited), 
“  a  border  come  for  to  sell  the  ’ole  lot  of  ’em  down 
to  the  Lady  Halithea,  who  died  unmarried,  of 
’ooping-cough,  haged  nine.  Hafter  this  sackerelig- 
ious  act,  nothing  prospered.  A  wing  of  the  man¬ 
sion  was  burned  down,  tenants  bolted,  hagents  come 
to  grief,  the  dook  died,  and  my  mother  gave  warn¬ 
ing,  which  was  took. 

“She  had  saved  a  good  lump  of  money,  sir,  —  so, 
at  least,  I  thought  it  then,”  continued  Mr.  Tiddijohn, 
“  nigh  five  hundred  pound.  My  father  proposed  to 
take  charge  of  this  sum,  to  add  to  it  the  whole  of 
bis  savings  (which  proved  to  be  nine-pound-seven), 
take  the  whole  to  America,  and  invest  it  in  the 
purchase  of  land.  My  mother  and  I  were  to  return, 
tor  the  present,  to  Simmery-axe,  and  jine  him  — 
my  guv’nor,  that  is  —  at  a  futur  period. 

“He  promised  to  write,  and  kep’  his  word;  but 
he  took  ten  years  to  do  it,  and  then  he  only  men¬ 
tioned  that  he  would  write  again.  I  was,  by  this 
time,  about  twenty,  and  thought  I  should  like  to  do 
something  for  a  living,  seeing  it  was  n’t  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  my  guv’nor,  and  the  five  hundred  pound 
odd,  had  come  to  any  good.  My  mother  asked  me 
what  I  should  like  b^t  to  be.  I  made  answer,  ‘  A 
traveller.’  You  see,  I  had  read  a  many  books  of  trav¬ 
el,  Sindbad,  Peter  Wilkins,  Robinson  Crusoe,  anset- 
terer,  and  had  a  great  wish  to  visit  foreign  lands. 
We  had  a  relation  in  the  dry  goods  line  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  when  my  mother  wrote,  telling  him  my 
wishes,  and  asking  his  advice,  he,  Mr.  Normicutt, 
replied,  ‘  All  right.  Send  him  to  me.’ 

“  Well,  sir,  I  took  an  affecting  leave  of  my  mother, 
promising  to  return  in  five  year  at  the  outside,  and 
to  send  her,  in  the  mean  time,  little  tokens  of  my 
safety  and  remembrance,  —  a  diamond,  some  purses 
of  sequins,  a  hundred  monkep,  or  so,  —  and  off  I 
started  in  high  spirits  for  Liver|X)ol. 

“'Tlie  event  did  not  justify  my  expectations. 
Five  minutes’  conversation  with  Mr.  Normicutt  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  my  joumeyings  were  to  be  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  Messrs.  Sprounce  and  Alkali, 
manufacturers  of  fancy  soaps,  and  to  be  limited,  for 
the  present,  to  the  three  northern  counties  of  my 
native  land. 

“Sir,  it  was  a  disappointment.  But  I  resigned 
myself,  like  a  man,  to  the  course  destiny  hail  pre¬ 
pared,  and  for  three  years  did  my  very  best  to  prop¬ 
agate  the  illusion  that  Messrs.  Sprounce  and  Alkali’s 
soaps  were  better  than  anybody  else’s,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  that  spirited  firm  were  content  to  supply 
them  at  one-third  the  usual  cost  Such  extraora- 
nary  success  attended  my  representations,  that  I 
was  at  length  taken  into  partnership,  and  was  doing 


very  fairly,  when  my  mother  received  a  second 
communication  from  America. 

“It  was  written  by  a  lawyer  in  Memphis,  and 
informed  us  that  my  father  was  dead.  He  died,  sir, 
from  over-excitement,  occasioned  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  stroke  of  good  fortune.  He  had,  it  seemed, 
invested  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
land,  near  which  a  town  of  considerable  size  was 
intende<l  to  be  built  'The  site  proved  unhealthy. 
The  town  went  elsewhere,  and  my  father’s  property 
sank  to  zero.  Unwilling  to  report  this  result  to  us, 
he  had  managed  to  support  himself  in  various  ways, 
until  some  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  land  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  his  own  induced  him  to  attempt 
similar  researches.  The  result  may  be  told  in  three 
short  words.  But,  sir,  they  are  significant  He 
struck  oil.  When  informed  by  the  agent  that  he 
was  realizing  one  thousand  pounds  a  day,  he  fainted, 
and  when,  alter  a  short  but  severe  illness,  he  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  that  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  for  the  produce 
of  his  land,  he  merely  ejackerlated,  ‘  Take  it,’  and 
expired.” 

Mr.  Tiddijohn  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then, 
after  a  glance  at  his  wile,  resumed :  — 

“  I  was  a  rich  man  now,  sir,  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  a  happier  one.  I  could  now  travel,  if  I  liked, 
in  reality,  and  I  did.  I  embarked  on  the  salt  seas, 
and  sailed,  sir,  for  Bullone.  The  voyage  occupied 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Were  there  any  overland 
route  to  England,  I  should  certainly  prefer  it  After 
some  time,  I  endeavored  to  induce  my  mother  to 
line  me;  but  she  wrote  that  she  was  wedded  to 
Simmery-axe,  and  also  to  the  curate  of  a  chapel 
there,  who  had  about  nineteen  children,  and  wanted 
a  motherly  woman  to  take  the  place  of  his  deceased 
partner. 

“  Left  alone  in  the  world,  I  returned  to  England, 
and  took  a  handsome  lodging  at  the  West-end. 
‘  What  shall  I  do  next  ?  ’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  Many-,’  said  my  mother,  who  was  nursing  her 
fourteenth  step-child,  ‘and  surround  yourself  with 
such  cherubs  as  these.’  (Her  eldest  ‘  cherub  ’  was 
six-and-twenty.) 

“  I  had  no  objection  to  marry ;  and,  indeed,  had 
a  secret  suspicion  that  that  was  what  I  wanted. 
‘Man  the  ’ermit,’  you  are  aware,  sir,  pined,  till 
woman  smiled.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find  my 
mate.  Whether  a  childhood  passed  among  the 
noble  Brandons  had  elevated  my  taste,  or  whether 
i  I  had  gleaned  a  little  bit  of  romance  from  my  books, 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  felt  that  not  one  of  the  young 
ladies  I  had  hitherto  known  could  fill  the  aching 
void  in  this  buzzom.  Coaise,  sir,  coarse.  Some- 
tjmes  showy,  but  coarse  in  grain. 

“  My  great  amusement  was  to  stroll  in  the  Park 
with  my  friend  Jack  Prosser  (for,  though  I  was  a 
swell  now,  I  did  not  cut  my  old  mates  of  the  com¬ 
mercial-room),  and  speculate  upon  which  of  the 
beautiful  delicate  young  creatures  that  flew  past  us, 
sitting,  lightly  as  snow-flakes,  upon  their  graceful 
steeds,  and  rosy  with  exercise  and  mirth,  should  be 
my  choice,  provided  I  could  get  her  ?  But  these 
were  all  dreams.  I  had,  at  that  time,  sir,  no  posi¬ 
tion  in  society,  except  that  of  lolling  over  the  rails 
in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Griffinhoof,  or  my  Lord 
Viscount  Fizmg,  whom  I  did  n’t  know. 

“It  was  of  little  use  that  Prosser  reminded  me  of 
my  wealth. 

“  ‘  There ’s  you,’  said  my  friend,  kindly,  ‘  with  your 
five  thousand  a  year,  that  could  buy  up  half  the 
nobs  and  swells  (if their  debts  was  paid)  that’s 
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prancin;^  about  here ;  and  you  ’re  in  the  dumps  be¬ 
cause  you  can’t  catch  a  countess  at  once  ?  ’ 

“‘I  don’t  particularly  want  a  countess,’  says  I, 
‘for  that  wouldn’t  make  me  a  count;  and  I 
shouldn’t  like  to  have  to  call  my  wife  my  lady. 
All  I  ask,  Prosser,  is  a  lovely,  sweet,  angelic  — 
Hush,  —  look  here !  ’ 

“  There  passed  us,  at  this  moment,  a  gentleman 
and  lady  on  horseback.  The  gentleman  had  large 
grizzled  moustaches,  and  a  proud,  fierce  look, 
though,  at  the  time  they  came  by,  he  was  laughing 
at  something  his  companion  had  siud.  The  lady 
was  nearest  to  us,  —  so  near,  that  I  could  have 
touched  the  amethyst  top  of  her  delicate  riding- 
whip.  She  turned  her  ^e  fiill  towards  me  for  a 
second;  but  that  was  enough.  The  next  thing  I 
was  conscious  of  was  a  pull  at  my  sleeve.  Prosser 
was  hailing  me  as  if  I  had  been  five  hundred  vards 
off. 

“‘I  say!  Hoy!  Tiddijohn!  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  now  V  Halloa !  ’ 

“  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  as  if  waking. 

“‘Jack,’  I  gasped,  ‘did  you  see  thatl  Was  it 
human  ?  ’ 

•‘  ‘  Human !  What  d’  ye  mean  ?  ’  said  Jack.  ‘  I 
say,  old  fellow,  collect  yourself;  they’re  a  starin’ 
at  us.’ 

“  ‘  I  am  collected,  —  all  of  a  heap,’  I  said,  faintly 
attempting  a  joke.  ‘But,  Jack,  —  that  girl,  —  she 
shot  me !  ’ 

“  ‘  Shot  you  ?  ’  ejaculated  Prosser. 

“  ‘  I  felt  it  pass  through  me,’  I  replied  (and  so  I 
had),  —  ‘in  at  my  eyes,  through  my  heart,  out  at 
my  toes.’ 

“  ‘  It ’s  well  it 's  gone,’  said  Jack,  gruffly. 

“‘But  }  feel  it  still.  Jack,  if  mat’s  love,  I’m 
taken  sudden,  and  fatally.’ 

“  ‘  I  hope  not,’  says  Jack.  ‘  That  would  be  a  bad 
job,  that  would,  for  you ’ve  no  chance  there.’ 

“  ‘  Eh  ?  What  ?  You  know  her  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Very  well,’  said  Jack.  ‘  Our  people  supplies 
her  with  lace.  She  has  just  chosen  a — ’ 

“  ‘  Her  name  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Caliver.  She ’s  the  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  General  Sir  Sampson  Caliver, — that  proud  old 
military  swell  she  was  riding  with.  He’s  a  very 
unpleasant  card,  /  can  tell  you,  and  precious  short 
with  everybody  but  her.  They  ’re  in  tip-top  society, 
and  he  wants  her  to  marry  a  dook.’ 

“  ‘  What  dook  ?  ’  said  I,  bewildered.  ‘  I  ’ll  tear 
her  from  that  dook’s  arms !  I  ’ll  —  ’ 

“‘Don’t  be  an  ass,’  smd  Prosser,  kindly.  ‘It’s 
no  use,  dear  old  boy.  Why,  she  was  a  quizzing  you 
as  she  passed !  It ’s  that  weskit  and  cravat.  I ’ve 
often  ’inted  that  you  dress  too  loud.’ 

“  ‘  Quizzing !  ....  Loud  \  .  Prosser !  ’  I 

gasped,  ‘you  don’t  understand.  Lady  —  princess 
—  queen — whatever  she  may  be,  I  love  her  all  the 
same.  I  can’t  help  her  staUon.  If  she  was  a  bare¬ 
footed  beggar,  I’d  marry  her,  and  she  should  ride 
in  a  chariot  of  gold.  As  it  is,  I  shall  love  her,  se¬ 
cret,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  leave  my  fortune  to 
the  dook’s  second  son.  For  leg^  purixwes,  I  desire 
to  know  her  Christian  name.’  i  took  out  my  note¬ 
book. 

“  <  Gloriana,’  said  Jack. 

“‘Glori — ’  (my  trembling  fingers  almost  re¬ 
fused  to  write  her  beautiful  name).  ‘Prosser,’  I 
I  continued,  ‘  I  want  to  be  alone.  Gom  by,  old  boy, 
for  the  present.  We  meet  to-night,  as  usual  — 
half  past  nine  —  Harmonic  Hedgehog.’  And  we 
parted. 


“  I  walked  across  the  P»k.  It  has  been  said  that, 
in  moments  of  great  excitement,  fancy  plaj's  os  all 
manner  of  tricks,  and  I  was  n’t  at  all  surprised  to  see 


to  learn  that  a  marriage  has  been  arranged  between  ' 
the  lovely  and  accomplished  daughter  of  General  i 
Sir  Sampson  Caliver,  G.  C.  H.,  K.  C.  B.,  and  his  i 
Grace  the  Dook  of  Ampassy-Etcetera.’  Well,  mav  ' 
they  be  blest !  O  Glonana !  beautiful  phantom !  I 
have  seen  you,  loved  you.  From  this  hour  forth 
you  sit,  though  you  don’t  know  it,  enshrined  in  my 
heart  of  hearts.  No  vile  unworthy  thought  shall 
ever  approach  your  throne,  —  no  selfish  hope,  no 
vain  desire.  Thus  only  can  I  be  worthy  to  cherish 
your  sweet  image,  to  worship  you,  my  feiry  queen 
— my  goddess-bride  —  my — 

“  ‘  Hi !  hi !  there !  Hah !  ’  rang  in  my  ears ;  and 
the  next  moment  I  was  flying,  head  over  heels,  I 
knew  not  whither!  I  suppose  I  was  unconsdoas 
for  a  moment,  for,  on  recovering,  I  found  myself  on 
the  ground,  in  the  ride,  with  my  head  on  somebody’s 
knee,  the  centre  of  a  lai^  circle  of  people,  on 
foot  and  horseback.  A  sort  of  altercation  seemed 
to  bo  going  on. 

“  ‘  Atrocious  careles-sness !  ’  ‘  But  he  was'  repeat¬ 
edly  called  to.’  ‘  Culpable  disregard  of  human  Ufe!’ 

‘  Gdloping  swell  —  little  he  cares,’  &c. 

“  ‘  The  gentleman  has  tendered  his  card  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  desired  that  this  person  be  looked  to,’ 
said  one  of  the  horsemen,  quietly. 

“  ‘  Yes,  five  shillin’s  for  a  cab,  and  take  away  the 
dead  ’un,’  growled  a  bystander.  ‘  Take  t’other  into 
custody,  I  saj'.  If ’t  had  been  one  of  «s,  lie’d  ha’ 
been  in  the  station-’ouse  by  now.’ 

“  ‘  You  had  better  ride  on  with  your  daughter. 
Sir  Sampson,’  said  the  quiet  voice,  ‘  and  let  me  look 
to  this.’ 

“  I  raised  myself  with  some  difficulty.  Sir  Samp¬ 
son,  calm  and  haughty,  and  Gloriana,  pale  and 
frightened,  stood  before  me  in  the  midst  of  the  ex¬ 
cited  mob.  I  cast  one  glance  upon  her. 

“  ‘  Hear  me,’  I  said.  ‘  WiU  you  bo  silent,  and 
hear  me  ?  The  fault  was  mine.  —  solely  mine.  This 
gentleman  wa<<  in  no  way  to  blame.  I  want  neither 
his  card  nor  his  assistance.’ 

“  ‘  I  should  think  not !  ’  bawled  the  voice  of  Jack 
Prosser,  who,  attracted  by  the  hubbub,  had  run  back 
to  see  what  was  ‘  up.’  ‘  Assistance  ?  nothing  of  the 
sort !  My  friend  has  ten  thousand  a  year  !  ’  shouted 
Jack,  in  a  voice  that  might  have  been  heard  at 
Charing-cross. 

“‘Hush!  hush!  Jack,  and  get  me  away,’ I  said, 
faintly ;  and,  with  one  mere  ghnee  at  Gloriana,  re¬ 
lapsed  into  insensibility. 

“  I  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and 
was  much  shaken  besides.  The  doctor  feared  con¬ 
cussion  of  the  brain,  and  kept  me  very  quiet  and 
low ;  but  I  was  better  on  the  fourth  day,  and  was 
then  informed  that  a  servant  had  called  every  day 
with  in(|uiries,  and,  on  the  last  occasion,  had  left  a 
note.  I  glanced  at  the  monogram  on  the  seal,  and 
tore  it  open  :  — 

*  “‘107  Htdk  Park  Square. 

“  ‘  Dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I 
learn  that  you  have  sustained  no  serious  injury  Iron 
the  accident,  occasioned  (I  must  frankly  confess)  by 
my  carelessness,  but  which,  with  most  gentlemanlike 
feeling,  you  attributed  to  your  own.  My  daughter 
unites  with  me  both  in  condolence  and  congratula¬ 
tion.  Trustiiig  that  an  acquaintance  so  inasspi- 
ciously  begun  may  ripen  into  an  intercourse  of  a  W 


Qiofe  agreeable  character,  1  remain,  dear  air,  your 
tjithful  Sampsox  Cauver.’ 

“  Whoerer  Sir  Sampson  the  delicate  Ital¬ 

ian  band  in  which  this  note  was  written  would  have 
been  highly  pleased  to  notice  how  well  the  gallant 
oeneral  had  retained,  through  all  the  haste  and 
^ramble  of  military  life,  the  light  firm  touch  of 
voutb!  He  would  ^ve  remarked,  further,  that  Sir 
Sanpaon  preferred  a  crow-quill,  and  scented  his 
pink  despatches  with  the  fragrance  of  the  jessamine. 
My  heart  told  me  teko  bail  written  that  note,  and 
who  bad  not  objected  to  write  that  she  wished  our 
acquaintance  might  improve. 

u  It  did  improve,  sir.  Betbre  I  had  left  my  room. 
Sir  Sampson  called  on  me  in  person,  and  sat  lor 
nearly  ten  minutes,  talking  very  agreeably,  lie 
seemed  muck  struck  with  the  luxury  ami  elegance 
of  my  apartments,  and  observed  that  it  needed 
nothing  hiit  a  few  Hembrances  and  Leonardoda- 
viaehys  to  make  it  perfect.  As  I  did  n't  know  for 
certain  what  he  meant,  and  thought  it  might  be 
some  new  kind  of  bath,  or  boot-jack,  I  assented,  and 
said  1  would  get  half  a  dozen  or  so  the  first  time  I 
coakl  stroll  out  towards  S<dio.  Sir  Sampson  smiled, 
and  nearly  knocked  me  down  a  second  time  by 
preming  me  to  come  to  lunch  on  a  certain  day,  when 
hii  daughter  would  be  From  home,’  I  thought) 
delighted  to  show  mo  some  pictures,  which  might 
guide  my  choice. 

“  We  are  approaching  Cowes.  I  shall  not,  there¬ 
fore  attempt  to  describe  the  tumult  of  emotion  in 
which  1  passed  the  intervening  time.  1  was,  how¬ 
ever,  sulhciently  collected  to  reform  my  wardrobe. 
Mr  costume  on  the  eventful  day  was  ijuietness  it- 
seif  being,  according  to  the  fastidious  Jack,  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  undertaker  and  the  parish  clerk. 

“  All  that  morning  passed  in  a  species  of  dream. 
I  knew  tliat  I  was  presented  to  Gloriana.  —  that  1 
sat  and  talked  with  her  and  her  father,  —  goodness 
only  knows  what  I  said  !  —  and  that,  after  a  trying 
progress  through  the  picture-gallery,  in  which  the 
rich  music  of  Gloriana’s  voice  kept  me  entirely  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  meaning  of  her  observations,  we 
sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  lunch.  A  fourth  cover 
had  been  laid.  I  supposed  it  was  for  the  dook.  But 
we  did  n’t  wait  for  him,  and  lie  did  n’t  come. 

“  All  this  time,  sir,  thou^  1  was  at  the  very  ’eight 
of  ’appiness,  1  felt  that  I  was  a  fooL  She  could 
never  be  more  or  leas  to  tne  —  poor  half-cducatcd 
fancy-soap  man  —  than  an  objec  t  of  distant  adora¬ 
tion,  and,  when  my  idol  was  withdrawn,  where 
should  /  be?  I  put  on  a  strong  resolution,  and, 
filling  a  bumper  of  port,  I  drank  her  hc^Jth  and  Sb 
Sampson’s,  and  tiicn  said  1  must  go. 

“  ‘  But,  my  dear  Mr.  —  Ikir.  Tiddijohn,’  said  the 
General,  ‘this  must  not  be  your  last  visit.  We  are 
not  so  easily  satiefied.  You  must  dine  with  us,  say 
to^aorrow,  if  your  numerous  engagements  permit 
You  have  not  yet  heard  my  daughter’s  voice,  you 
know.’ 

“I  looked  at  her  so  quickly,  that  I  caught  her 
kaitting  her  beautiful  brow  at  her  father,  as  if  she 
(hi  n’t  qmto  indorse  bis  invitation.  So  I  began 
stanmenng  an  excuse.  But  Sir  S.ampson  would  not 
listen.  He  put  my  numerous  engagements  aside  in 
no  time,  and  I  found  myself,  pn  the  following  day 
handng  Gloriana  in  to  dinner.  The  same  mysteri¬ 
ous  caver  was  laid  for  a  fourth  party,  but  nobody 
came.  The  dook,  I  thought  takes  it  very  coolly ! 

“Mbs  Caliver  was  gentle  and  patronizing, — 
sometiaes,  1  thought,  just  a  tri^c  sarcastic, — but 
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wh^  could  1  expect  ?  If  you  come  to  that  what 
business  bad  I  there  at  all  ? 

“  After  she  had  left  us,  there  was  a  pause.  I  was 
afraid  Sir  Sampson  was  about  to  return  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  liembrances  and  Somethingvinebys, 
which  I  had  discovered  were  pictures,  but,  instead 
of  that  he  suddenly  inquired,  — 

“  ‘  Pray,  Mr.  Uddijohn,  do  you  pay  frequent  visits 
to  your  American  estates  ?  ’ 

“  1  replied  that  I  had  not  an  acre  of  land  of  my 
own,  but  that  I  had  considerable  sums  invested  in 
the  United  States  securities,  which  returned  a  large 
income. 

“‘1  have  always  been  of  opinion,’  resumed  my 
host  ‘  that  a  moderate  income  —  say  tea  thousand 
a  year  —  is  the  most  enjoyable  and  the  least  em¬ 
barrassing  fortune  that  an  English  gentleman  can 
possess.’ 

“  I  remarked  that  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  at 
any  time  to  risk  the  embarrassments  attendant  upon 
such  a  state  of  things,  but  hardly  expected  that  the 
opportunity  would  present  itself. 

“  The  General  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“  ‘  I  —  excuse  me,  sir,’  be  said,  ‘  I  not  wish  to 
be  indiscreet,  but  I  certainly  heard  —  from  whom 
was  it,  some  friend  uf  yours,  I»rd  Fizgig  ?  —  that 
you  were  precisely  in  the  enviable  situation  I  have 
mentioned?' 

“I  replied,  frankly,  that  the  partiality  of  Lord 
Fizgig,  whom  I  knew  very  well  (by  sight),  had  per¬ 
haps  e.xaggerated  my  possessions.  I  had  six  thou¬ 
sand  a  year,  my  mother  liaving  contented  herself 
with  one,  which  would  ultimately  revert  to  me. 

“  Sir  Sampson  lotted  a  little  grave,  but  seemed 
gratified  by  this  candid  statement,  and  shook  bauds 
with  me  across  the  corner  of  the  table. 

“  ‘  You  will  excuse,  my  young  friend,’  he  said, 
kindly,  ‘  tlie  interest  I  —  and  I  think  1  must  say  my 
daughter  also  —  feel  in  the  prosperity  of  one  who 
has  given  such  proofs  of  a  high  and  noble  nature. 
And  permit  me,  while  on  this  subject,  to  express  my 
astonishment  that  IMr.  Tiddijohn  has  not  hitherto 
formed  some  matrimonial  alliance  befitting  his  wealth 
and  station.’ 

“  Mr.  Tiddijohn’s  heart  gave  a  slight  bound.  Does 
he,  can  he,  recognize  the  possibility  of  my  contend¬ 
ing  for  such  a  prize  as  he  speaks  of. —  as  —  as,  for 
instance,  his  own  peerles  ehud  ? 

“I  hesitated,  and  mumbled  something  in  my 
frank  way  about  uneducated  tastes,  bumble  de¬ 
sires,  &c. 

“  ‘  Come,  come,  my  good  friend,  that  won’t  do, 
you  know,’  said  the  General,  good-humoredly ;  ‘  no¬ 
bility  has  claims;  so  has  wealtL  Many  a  titled 
damsel  (did  she  know  your  personal  worth  as  well 
as  we)  would  willingly  exchange  her  ancient  name 
for  that  of  Tiddijohn !  But  perphas  you  do  not 
care  for  titles  and  ancient  linea^  ?  ’ 

“  I  honestly  avowed  that  )  cared  for  neither.  To 
possess  the  object  of  one’s  idola  —  that  is  to  say, 
preference  —  was.  in  my  opinion,  the  climax  of  hu¬ 
man  felicity. 

“  ‘  And  such  afi  idolatrous  preference  you  have 
formed,  eh,  Tiddijohn  ?  ’  said  the  General,  with  a 
smile.  ‘  Ah!  you  hesitate.  Yon  color.  How  is  this  ? 
Come,  I  am  an  old  man  of  the  world ;  you  are  a 
young  one.  We  are  not  upon  even  terms,  unless  1 
am  as  candid  as  yourself.  Tiddijdin,  you  looe  my 
dangler.' 

“I  started  from  my  chair. 

“  ‘  General !  —  Sir  Sampson !  —  your  daughter  ? 
—  So  wild  —  so  presumptuous  a  hope  —  ’ 
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“  ‘  Would  be  perfectly  natural,’  inten^ted  the 
General,  coolly.  ‘  Sit  down,  my  boy.  The  claret 
is  with  you.’ 

“  I  sat  down,  as  if  in  a  dream. 

“  ‘  But,  sir  —  I  —  I  thought  —  the  dook  —  ’ 

“  ‘  The  dook  be  hanged,’  said  the  General.  ‘  Nev¬ 
er  shall  he  marry  child  of  mine.  If  there  be  one 
quality  in  the  youthful  character  more  revolting 
than  another,  it  is  parsimony.  Give  me  waste,  give 
me  extravagance,  but  spare  me  avarice !  Tiddijohn, 
I  will  let  you  into  a  famiW  secret.  It  will,  of  course, 
go  no  further.  Yourself,  the  dook,  Gloriana,  and  I 
—  ICC  /our  —  alone  possess  that  secret.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  surrounding  my  beloved  child  with  all  the 
luxuries  her  station,  her  beauty,  her  grace  and  ac¬ 
complishments  imperatively  demand,  has  involved 
me  in  considerable  pecuniary  difficulty.  As  a  con¬ 
dition  of  her  marriage  with  the  dook,  I  was  com- 

Eelled  to  stipulate  that  a  certain  sum  —  a  trifle  to 
im,  but  of  some  importance  to  a  mere  old  soldier 
like  me  —  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  payment  of  debts,  chieflj'  (bear  in 
mind)  incurred  for  his  future  wife.  His  grace  re¬ 
fused.  The  match  was  thereupon  formally  broken 
off ;  but,  to  satisfy  my  child  that  I  had  done  all  that 
an  affectionate  parent  could,  I  Informed  his  grace 
that  a  cover  would  be  laid  for  him  as  usual  at  my 
table  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  his  appearance 
within  that  time  might  intimate  acceptance  of  my 
terms.  This  very  day  the  limit  has  expired.  Glo¬ 
riana  is  free.  Do  you  understand  me  ?  Free  I  ’ 

“  For  the  moment,  I  hardly  did  understand  him. 
As  my  thoughts  disentangled  themselves,  I  began  to 
discover  that  the  freedom  of  Gloriana  was  a  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  my  desires.  The  second 
appeared  to  be  a  check,  on  my  bankers  for  fifteen 
thousand  pounds.  That  might  be  managed.  ^Vhat 
was  it  in  comparison  with  her  f  The  next  step  pre¬ 
sented  the  re^  difficulty.  How  was  she  to  be  won  ? 
With  other  checks  ?  Hout  on  the  thought ! 

“  ‘  I  have  said  enough,’  resumed  Sir  Sampson,  ‘  to 
show  you,  Tiddijohn,  that,  supposing  my  conjecture 
to  be  correct,  you  will  have  no  opposition  to  fear 
fit)m  me,  provided  my  little  stipulation  be  met  in  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  candor  and  liberality.  To 
own  the  trutn,  I  fear  you  may  encounter  a  more 
serious  obstacle  in  the  young  lady.  The  dook 
had  some  fascinating  qualities,  and  —  But  courage. 
Try  your  luck.  You  have  my  best  wishes,  and  al¬ 
ways  my  good  word.  But  for  twenty  times  the  lit¬ 
tle  advantage  /  shall  reap  by  it,  I  would  not  force 
the  inclinations  of  my  child.’ 

“  I  could  not  wish  those  words  unsaid.  And  yet 
they  sounded  like  the  death-warrant  of  my  hopes. 

‘  Try  my  luck  V  If  With  a  woman  who  had  refused 
more  oners  (so  Prosser  had  assured  me)  then  she 
was  years  old !  I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
own  that  I  had  not  courage  enough  for  such  an  at¬ 
tempt,  when  the  General  observed,  — 

“  ‘  I  comprehend  your  modest  doubts,  my  good 
friend ;  but  I  think  I  see  a  way  ’ . . .  .  He  paused 
a  moment.  ‘Yes  —  it  might  answer.  Would  you 
mind  my  kicking  ^ou  down  stairs  ?  ’ 

“  *  Sir !  ’  I  exclaimed,  thinking  he  was  mad. 

‘“Or  pitching  you  out  of  tAie  window?  It’s 
quite  low.' 

“  ‘  I  don’t  understand  Sir  Sampson.’ 

“  ‘  At  all  events,  you  will  allow  me  to  make  use  of 
any  terms  I  please  ?  Come,  you  won’t  mind  that,’ 
said  the  General,  cheerfully.  ‘  This  is  our  plan,  you 
see.  Gloriana  has  in  her  character  a  strong  spice 
of  romance.  If  she  found  that,  owing  to  your  ad¬ 


dresses  being  unacceptable  to  m«,  I  treated  yon 
with  unmerited  harshness,  all  the  feelings  of  her 
generous  nature  would  be  at  once  enlisted  in  your 
favor.  The  more  I  raged  and  stormed,  the  more 
she  would  soothe  and  appeal.  An  interest  once  ex¬ 
cited  in  her,  who  can  say  to  what  it  might  not  grow  ? 
Eh,  what  say  you  ?  ’ 

“  Bewildered  with  the  suddenness  of  the  proposal 
dazzled  with  the  hope  of  winning,  by  any  means] 
that  exquisite  treasure,  I  somehow  consented,  before 
I  well  knew  what  I  was  doing. 

“  ‘  Strike  while  the  iron ’s  hot,’  I  remember  Sir 
Sampson  saying.  ‘  But,  first,  one  more  glass  to  onr 
success.’  And  he  poured  out  two  glasses  of  some¬ 
thing  that  tasted  to  me  like  liquid  fire.  It  gave  me 
courage,  however,  and,  at  the  General’s  suggestion, 
I  marched  into  the  drawing-room  alone,  determined 
to  stake  my  fate  upon  a  single  throw.  Gloriana  was 
sitting  at  a  small  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  superb 
room,  the  light  of  a  reading-lamp  falling  upon  her 
queen-like  face,  and  glistening  on  the  golden  spikes 
of  the  wreath  she  wore. 

“  I  remember  making  three  or  four  strides  towards 
her,  and  then  falling,  in  a  sort  of  lump,  on  the  floor. 
I  remember  uttering  a  wild  rhapsody  of  prayers, 
vows,  and  protestations.  I  remember  Miss  Caliver 
rising,  with  an  expression  of  unfeigned  alarm,  and 
making  for  the  bell.  That,  being  embarrassed  by 
my  prostrate  body,  she  paused,  and  that  I  took  m- 
vantage  of  that  fortuitous  circumstance  to  grasp  the 
skirt  of  her  train,  and  renew  my  vows.  That,  there¬ 
upon,  she  screamed  aloud.  That  the  General  burst 
into  the  room,  and,  without  hesitation,  collared  me 
on  the  spot,  branding  me  as  ‘  drunken  clown,’  ‘  inso¬ 
lent  beggar,’  &c.,  and  upbraiding  me  with  this  base 
return  for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  I  had  re¬ 
ceived. 

“  ‘  You — you —  a  bag  fellow  —  a  dealer  in  soap¬ 
suds  —  presume  to  love  my  daughter  V  Out  of  my 
house,  miscreant,  or  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Patience,  papa  —  dear  papa !  ’  said  my  beautiful 
mistress,  interposing.  ‘  He  meant  no  harm.  0,  let 
him  go  I  See  how  pale  he  looks !  And  he  only 
frightened  me  a  very  little !  ’ 

“‘How!’  roared  the  foaming  General.  ‘Yon 
lead  for  him?  Minion!  You  —  you  care  for 
im  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  no !  ’  exclaimed  my  beloved.  ‘  I  hate  him !  ’ 

“  ‘  Then  here  goes !  ’  shouted  the  general.  And 
he  threw  up  the  window.  Gloriana  shrieked,  and 
cast  herself  between  us. 

“  ‘  Papa,  papa,  this  is  cruel  and  wicked !  You 
shall  not  harm  this  gentleman  —  if  he  be  one.  I 
will  protect  him  with  my  life !  ’ 

“  ‘  So,  so,’  began  Sir  Sampson.  But  by  this  time 
I  had  regained  my  scattered  senses.  I  rose. 

“  ‘  Stop,  if  you  please,’  I  said,  with  a  voice  so 
calm  that  it  really  sounded  to  myself  as  if  somebody 
else  was  speaking.  ‘Let  me  put  an  end  to  this. 
Madam,  I  trust  yon  will  pardon  a  gentleman —  if  he 
be  one  —  for  having  for  an  instant,  in  his  hum¬ 
ble  but  honest  adoration,  forgotten  the  reserve  due 
to  your  feelings  and  his  own.  Sir  Sampson,  wil 
you  favor  me  with  a  moment’s  conversation  elsi- 
where  ?  ’ 

“  I  bowed  to  Gloriana,  and  the  General,  looking 
rather  disturbed,  led  the  wav  to  his  study. 

“  ‘  Well,  my  dear  fellow,’  he  began,  as  soon  tu  the 
door  was  closed,  ‘what’s  the  matter?  All  was 
going  smoothly  enough.  You  noticed  hov  she 
came  round  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  noticed  one  thing,  sir,  which  seems  to  have 
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eM>p*!4  ^  answered.  ‘  Miss  Caliver  an¬ 

nounced  that  she  hated  me,  — ‘  hate  ’  was  the  word. 
I  lore  her ;  and  not  a  whit  the  less  for  her  honest 
declaration;  but  I  no  longer  seek  her  hand.  For 
her  sake,  I  shall  go  unmarried  to  the  grave.  Sir 
Sampson,  I  owe  you  something  for  jiour  intended 
oood  offices.  It  was  my  declared  purpose  to  be- 
qu^h  my  whole  fortune  to  the  second  son  of  your 
Jaughter’s  marriage  with  the  dock.  If  I  apportion 
gfieen  thousand  of  that  fortune  to  meet  the  pressing 
needs  of  her  father,  I  shall  but  be  anticipating,  by  so 
much,  the  benefit  I  intended  for  her  and  hers.  Ac¬ 
cept  it  freely,  and  if  it  smooth  the  way  to  a  renewal 
of  the  ducal  match,  I  —  I  shall  endeavor  —  to  —  to 
rejoi — ’ 

“  The  Gleneral  caught  my  hand.  He  was  much 
agitated,  and  I  saw  that  a  powerful  struggle  was  in 
progress  between  his  better  feelings  and  his  need. 

“  ‘  You  are  a  generous  fellow,  Tiddijohn,’  he  said 
at  length,  ‘  and  I  regret  ....  Well,  well,  my  good 
friend,  I  accept  your  noble  offer.”  And  the  poor 
General  hung  his  head  as  the  last  words  died  on  his 
lips. 

“Well,  sir,  you  may  suppose  that  this  exciting 
scene  told  severely  on  my  spirits.  Foreign  travw 
was  recommended,  and  I  returned  to  Bullone,  de¬ 
termined  —  not  to  forget  Gloriana  :  tAat  was  impos¬ 
sible  —  but  to  think  of  her  as  little  as  I  could,  and 
never  to  look  at  an  English  paper  if  I  could  help  it, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  expresses  the  editor’s 
pleasure  at  the  impending  marriage  of  two  exalted 
personages  he  never  saw  in  his  life,  and  who  don’t 
care  twopence  about  him. 

“Six  months  had  passed,  when,  as  I  was  one 
day  walking  on  the  quay,  there  landed,  from  the 
Folkestone  steamer,  a  party  that  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention.  It  consisted  of  two  ladies  in  deep  mourn¬ 
ing,  a  distinguished-looking  gent,  with  uncommon 
fine  beard  and  moustaches  (who  seemed  very  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  younger  lady,  and  carried  her  shawls 
and  little  bag),  and  a  maid-servant.  As  they  passed 
me,  the  young  lady’s  veil  blew  aside.  Gloriana  ! 

“  I  staggered  back  out  of  the  way,  but  our  eyes 
had  met.  She  stopped  short  with  an  expression  of 
My,  and  stepped  hastily  towards  me,  holding  out 
Imth  her  little  hands. 

“  ‘  Dear  Mr.  Tiddijohn,  this  is,  indeed,  fortunate ! 
Aunt,  let  me  present  you  to  this  kind  friend  of — of 
my  poor  —  ’  She  burst  into  tears. 

“  Her  aunt  came  to  the  rescue,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  was  made  aware  that  the  General  had  died 
suddenly  a  short  time  since,  leaving  among  his  pa¬ 
pers  a  memorandum  recording  his  transaction  with 
me ;  his  earnest  gratitude  for  what  he  termed  my 
generosity ;  and  his  deep  regret  that  all  his  subse¬ 
quent  endeavors  to  trace  me  out  had  failed. 

“  ‘  You  will  come  and  see  us,  dear  good  friend,’ 
said  Gloriana,  smiling  through  her  tears.  ‘  Here  is 
our  address  in  Paris.  Come  soon.' 

‘“If —  if  the  dook  has  no  objection,’  I  stammered, 
glancing  at  the  male  member  of  the  party,  who  had 
been  a  silent,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  stem  and  gloomy 
witness  of  the  scene. 

“  ‘  The  dook !  ’  exclaimed  Gloriana. 

“  ‘  This  gentleman  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Hush,  dear  Mr.  Tiddijohn.  That  is  our  Ger¬ 
man  courier,  Adolf  Krauss  I  ’ 

“  ‘  Ho,’  said  I.  ‘  Then  I  will  come  to  Paris.’ 

_  “  And  so  I  did.  And  here  is  Cowes,  but  there  is 
time,  sir,  to  present  you  to  my  wife.  My  love,  my 
....  Glory,  let  me  introduce  to  you  my  friend, 
Mr. — Humph  I  our  fellow-traveller.” 
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1. 

At  the  Session  of  Poets  held  lately  in  London, 

The  Bard  of  Freshwater  was  voted  the  chair: 
With  his  tresses  unbrushed,  and  his  shirt-collar 
undone. 

He  lolled  at  his  ease  like  a  good-humored  Bear : 

“  Come,  boys !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “  we  ’ll  be  merry 
together !  ” 

And  lit  up  his  pipe  with  a  smile  on  his  cheek ;  — 
^Vhile  with  eye,  like  a  skipper’s,  cocked  up  at  the 
•  weather. 

Sat  the  Vice-Chairman  Browning,  thinking  in 
Greek. 

II. 

The  company  gathered  embraced  great  and  small 
bards. 

Both  strong  bards  and  weak  bards,  funny  and 
grave. 

Fat  bards  and  lean  bards,  little  and  tall  bards, 
Bards  who  wear  whiskers,  and  others  who  shave. 
Of  books,  men,  and  things  was  the  bards’  conversa¬ 
tion,  — 

Some  praised  Ecce  Homo,  some  deemed  it  so-so, — 
And  then  there  was  talk  of  the  state  of  the  nation. 
And  when  the  Unwashed  would  devour  Mister 
Lowe. 

in. 

Kght  stately  sat  Arnold,  —  his  black  gown  adjusted 
Gentcely,  his  Rhine  wine  deliciously  iced,  — 
With  puddingish  England  serenely  disgusted. 

And  looking  in  vain  (in  the  mirror)  for  “  Geist  ” ; 
He  hearked  to  the  Chairman,  with  “  Surely !  ”  and 
“  Really?” 

Aghast  at  both  collar  and  cutty  of  clay,  — 

Then  felt  in  his  pocket,  and  breathed  again  freely. 
On  touching  the  leaves  of  his  own  classic  play. 

IV. 

Close  at  hand,  lingered  Lytton,  whose  Icarus-wing- 
lets 

Had  often  betrayed  him  in  regions  of  rhyme,  — 
How  glittered  the  eye  underneath  his  gray  ringlets, 
A  hunger  within  it  unlessened  by  time ! 

Remoter  sat  Bailey,  —  satirical,  surly,  — 

Who  studied  the  language  of  Goethe  too  soon. 
And  sang  himself  hoarse  to  the  stars  very  early. 
And  cracked  a  weak  voice  with  too  lofty  a  tune. 

V. 

How  name  all  that  wonderful  company  over  ?  — 
Prim  Patmore,  mild  Alford, — and  Kingsley  alsoe? 
Among  the  small  sparks,  who  was  realler  than  Lover? 

Among  misses,  who  sweeter  than  Miss  Ingelow  ? 
There  sat,  looking  moony,  conceited,  and  narrow, 
Buchanan,  —  who,  finding,  when  foolish  and 
young, 

Apollo  asleep  on  a  coster-girl’s  barrow, 

Straight  dragged  him  away  to  see  somebody  hung. 

VI. 

What  was  said  ?  what  was  done  ?  was  there  prosing 
or  rhyming  ? 

Was  nothing  noteworthy  in  deed  or  in  word  ?  — 
Why,  just  as  the  hour  of  the  supper  was  chiming. 
The  only  event  of  the  evening  occurred. 

Up  jumped,  with  his  neck  stretchingout  like  a  gander. 
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Master  Swinburne,  and  stjuealed,  glaring  out  tbro’ 
his  hair, 

“  All  Virtue  is  bosh !  Hallelujah  for  Landor ! 

I  disbelieve  wholly  in  everything !  —  There  ! " 

vn. 

With  language  so  awiul  he  dared  then  to  treat 
’em,  — 

Miss  Ingelow  fainted  in  Tennyson’s  anus, 

Poor  Arnold  rushed  out,  crying  “  Seed’  inficetum !  ” 

And  great  bards  and  small  bards  were  full  of 
alarms ; 

'nil  Tennyson,  flaming  and  red  as  a  gJT»y, 

Struck  his  fist  on  the  table  and  uttered  a  shout : 

“  To  the  door  with  the  boy !  Call  a  cab !  He  is 
tipsy !  ” 

And  they  carried  the  naughty  young  gentleman 
out 

VIII. 

After  that,  all  the  pleasanter  talking  was  done 
there, — 

Who  ever  had  known  such  an  insult  before  ? 

The  Chairman  tried  hard  to  rekindle  the  fun  there. 

But  the  Muses  were  shocked  and  the  pleasure  was 
o’er. 

Then  “  Ah !  ”  cried  the  Chairman,  “  this  teaches  me 
knowledge, — 

The  future  shall  find  me  more  wise,  by  the  pow¬ 
ers! 

This  comes  of  assigning  to  younkers  from  college 

Too  early  a  place  in  such  meetings  as  ours  !  ” 


BLACK  SHEEP. 

BY  EDMUXD  YATE9, 

ACTBOB  or  “  L15D  AT  LIST,”  “  nSSISO  THE  BOD,”  ETC. 

CHAPTEK  V. 

OOIXO  DOWS. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  din¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Philip  Deane  stood  on  the  steps  of  Barton’s 
restaurant  in  the  Strand,  in  anything  but  a  contented 
frame  of  mind.  His  face,  never  too  frank  or  genial 
in  its  expression,  was  puckered  and  set  in  rigid  lines ; 
his  right  hand  was  perpetually  diving  into  his  waist¬ 
coat-pocket  for  his  watch,  to  which  he  constantly 
referred ;  while,  with  a  slight  stick  which  he  carried 
in  his  left,  he  kept  striking  his  leg  in  an  irritable 
and  irritating  manner. 

Mr.  Deane  had  cause  for  annoyance;  it  was  a 
quarter  past  seven,  and  neither  of  the  guests  whom 
he  had  invited  had  as  yet  appeared,  though  the  din¬ 
ner  had  been  appointed  for  seven  sharp.  Crowds 
of  men  were  pouring  into  and  out  of  the  restaurant, 
the  first  hungiT  and  expectant,  the  last  placid  and 
replete ;  and  Mr.  Deane  envied  the  first  for  what 
they  were  about  to  receive,  and  the  last  for  what 
they  had  received.  Moreover,  the  intended  diners 
had  in  several  cases  pu^ed  agtunst  him  with  scant 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  I^ane  was  not  accustomed  to 
be  pushed  against ;  while  the  people  w^  had  dined 
eyed  him,  as  they  stood  on  the  steps  lighting  tbeir 
cigars,  with  something  like  compassion,  a^  Mr. 
Deane  was  unused  to  be  pitied.  So  he  stood  there 
fretting  and  fuming,  and  biting  his  lips  and  flicking 
his  legs,  until  hk  shoulder  was  grasped  by  George 
Dallas,  who,  with  as  much  bream  as  he  could  com¬ 
mand  —  not  much,  for  he  had  been  running  said : 

“  My  dear  Deane  I  a  thousand  aptdogies  for  be¬ 
ing  so  late  I  Not  my  own  fault,  I  protest !  ” 

“  Never  is,  of  course,”  said  Mr.  Deane. 


“  Really  it  was  not  in  this  instance.  I  went  round  I 
to  the  Mercury  office  to  look  at  some  proofs,  and  ' 
they  kept  me  to  do  an  article  on  a  subject  which  I  I 
had  had  the  handling  of  before,  and  winch  —  ” 

**  No  one  else  could  handle  arter  you,  eh  ?  Pretty 
tall  opinion  you  newspapei^writin’  fellows  have  rf 
yourselves !  And  why  did  n’t  you  bring  Routh  with 
you  when  you  did  come  ?  ” 

“  Routh  ?  I  have  n’t  seen  him  for  three  days. 

Is  n’t  he  here  ?  ” 

“  Not  he !  I  ’ve  been  coolin’  myself  on  this  a’mighty 
(fid  doorstep  since  seven  o’clock,  only  once  goiif  in¬ 
side  just  to  look  round  the  saloon,  and  1  ’ve  not  set 
eyes  on  him  yet.” 

‘‘  How  very  odd !  ” 

“  So  very  odd,  that  I  ’ll  see  him  somethingest  be¬ 
fore  I  wmt  for  him  any  longer!  Come  you  in  with 
me.  I  took  a  table  right  slick  opposite  the  door 
and  we  ’ll  go  and  strike  up  at  once.” 

He  turned  on  his  heel  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  up  i 
the  passage  into  the  large  cofiee-room  of  the  restan-  | 
rant.  Dallas,  who  followed  him  closely,  noticed  him  { 
pause  for  an  instant  before  one  of  the  looking-glasses 
in  the  passage,  put  his  hat  a  little  more  on  one  side, 
and  throw  open  the  folds  of  his  fur-lined  coat 
neath  tliis  noticeable  garment  Mr.  Deane  wore  a 
large  baggy  suit  of  black,  an  open-worked  shirt- 
front  with  three  lar^  diamond  studs  in  it,  a  heavy 
gold  watch-chain,  ^ere  was  a  large  diamond  ring 
on  the  little  finger  of  each  hand.  Thus  tastefully 
attired,  Mr.  Deane,  swamering  easily  up  the  centre 
of  the  cofiee-room  and  supping  his  leg  with  his  stick  | 
as  he  went,  at  length  stopped  at  a  vacant  table,  and 
clinked  a  knife  against  a  tumbler. 

“  Now,  waiter!  Just  look  smart  and  slippy,  and 
bring  up  our  dinner  right  away.  One  of  my  fiiends 
is  here,  and  I ’m  not  a-goin’  to  wiut  for  the  other. 

He  must  take  his  chance,  he  must ;  but  bri^  up 
ours  at  once,  d’ye  hear?  ^Vhy,  what  on  airthis 

this  f  ”  I 

“  'This”  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  \\ 
with  a  dirty  faee  and  grimy  hands,  witli  an  md 
peakless  cap  on  its  head,  and  a  very  shiny,  greasy,  ! 
ragged  suit  on  its  back.  “  This  ”  seemed  to  have  | 
b^n  running  hard,  and  was  out  of  breath,  and  was  | 
very  hot  and  damp  in  the  face.  Following  Mr.  j 
Deane’s  glance,  the  waiter’s  eyes  lighted  on  “  this,” 
and  that  functionary  immediately  fell  into  wrathful  | 
vernacular. 

“  Hallo !  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Come,  you  get  out  of  this,  d’  ye  hear  ?  ” 

“  1  hear,”  said  the  boy,  witliout  moving  a  muscle. 
“Don’t  you  flurry  yourself  in  that  way  often,  or 
you  ’ll  bust !  And  what  a  go  that ’d  be !  You 
should  think  of  your  precious  uunily,  you  should  1  ” 

“  Will  you  —  ” 

“  No,  1  won’t,  and  that ’s  all  about  it  Here, 
guv’nor”  —  to  Desme  —  “you’re  my  pitch;  I’ve 
brought  this  for  you.”  As  he  said  this,  the  boy  pro¬ 
duced  from  his  pocket  a  bit  of  string,  a  pair  of  musi¬ 
cal  bones,  and  a  crumpled  note,  and  handed  the 
latter  to  Dc^ane,  who  stepped  aside  to  the  ne.arest 
gas-jet  to  read  it  To  the  great  indignation  of  the 
waiter,  the  boV  sat  himself  down  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair,  and,  kicking  his  legs  to  and  fix>,  surveyed  the 
assembled  company  with  cahn  deliberation.  He 
appeared  to  be  taking  stock  generally  of  everything 
round  him.  Between  his  dirty  finger  and  thumb 
he  took  up  a  corner  of  the  dinner-cloth,  then  he 
passed  his  hand  lightly  over  Dallas’s  overcoat,  which 
was  lying  on  an  adjacent  chair.  This  gave  the 
waiter  his  chance  of  bursting  out  again. 
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M Leave  that  coat  alone,  can’t  you?  Can’t  you 
keep  your  fingers  off  things  that  don’t  belong  to 
TOO :  ^  Thought  it  was  your  own,  perhaps,  did  n’t 
roo  ?  ”  This  last  remark,  in  a  highly  sarcastic  tone, 
^  he  lifted  the  coat  from  the  chair  and  was  about 
to  carr)'  it  to  a  row  of  pegs  by  the  door.  “  This 
ain’t  vour  mark,  I  believe  ?  Your  tailor  don’t  Jive 
at  Hjunherst,  does  he  ?  ” 

«  Never  mind  my  tailor,  old  cock !  P’raps  you ’d 
like  my  card,  but  I 've  ’appened  to  come  out  with¬ 
out  one.  But  you  can  have  my  name  and  address 
—they’re  wery  haristocratic,  not  such  as  you’re 
yaed  to.  Jim  Swain’s  my  name  —  Strike-a-light- 

jem _ 60,  Fullwood’s-rents.  Now,  tell  me  who’s 

your  barber !  ”  The  waiter,  who  had  a  head  as  bald 
as  a  billiard-ball,  was  highly  incensed  at  this  remark 
(which  sent  some  young  men  at  an  adjoining  table 
into  roars  of  laughter),  and  he  would  probably  have 
found  some  means  of  venting  his  wrath,  had  not  a 
sharp  exclamation  from  Deane  called  off  his  atten¬ 
ds. 

“Get  up  dinner,  waiter,  at  once,  and  clear  off 
this  third  place,  d’ye  hear?  The  other  gentleman 
ain’t  comm’.  Now,  boy,  what  are  you  waiting 
for?” 

“  No  answer  to  go  back,  is  there,  guv’nor  ?  ” 

“  Answer  ?  No ;  none.” 

“All  right.  Sh^l  I  take  that  sixpence  of  you 
now,  or  will  you  give  it  me  to-morrow?  Short 
reck’nings  is  my  motter.  So  if  yon  ’re  goin’  to  give 
it,  hand  it  over.” 

Unable  to  resist  a  smile,  Deane  took  a  small  coin 
from  his  purse  and  handed  it  to  the  boy,  who  looked 
at  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  nodded  carelessly  to  Deane 
and  Dallas,  and  departed,  whistling  loudly. 

“Routh  is  not  coming,  I  suppose?”  said  Dallas 
as  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table. 

“No,  he  has  defected,  like  a  cussed  skunk  as  he 
is,  after  giving  me  the  trouble  to  order  his  dinner, 
which  I  shall  have  to  pay  for  all  the  same.  Regular 
riles  me  that  does,  to  be  put  in  the  hole  for  such  a 
one-horse  concern  as  Mr.  Bouth.  He  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  play  such  tricks  with  me.” 

“Perhaps  he  is  compelled  to  absent  himself.  I 
know  —  ” 

“  Compelled !  That  might  do  with  some  people, 
but  it  won’t  nohow  do  with  me.  I  allow  no  man  to 
put  a  rudeness  on  me.  Mr.  Routh  wants  more  of 
me  than  I  do  of  him,  as  I  ’ll  show  him  before  long. 
He  wants  me  to  come  to  his  rooms  to-morrow  night 
—  that’s  for  his  pleasure  and  profit,  I  guess,  not 
mine — just  depends  on  the  humor  I’m  in.  Now 
here ’s  the  dinner.  Let ’s  get  at  it  at  once.  'There ’s 
no  screwin’  nor  scrapin’  in  the  ordering  of  it,  and 
you  can  just  give  Routh  a  back-hander  next  time 
you  sec  him  by  telling  him  how  much  you  liked 
It.” 

Deane  unfolded  his  table-na{Ain  with  a  tlourish, 
and  cleared  a  space  in  front  of  him  for  his  plate. 
There  was  an  evil  expression  on  his  face;  a  mor¬ 
dant,  bitter,  savage  expression,  which  Dallas  did  not 
fail  to  remark.  However,  he  took  no  notice  of  it, 
and  the  conversation  during  dinner  was  confined  to 
ordinary  commonplaces. 

kir.  Deane  had  not  boasted  without  reason  ;  the 
dinner  was  excellent,  the  wines  were  choice  and 
abundant,  and  with  another  kind  of  companion 
George  Dallas  would  have  enjoyed  himself.  But 
even  in  the  discussion  of  the  most  ordinary  topics 
there  was  a  low  coarseness  in  Deane’s  conversation, 
a  vulgar  self-sufficiency  and  delight  at  his  own 
shrewdness,  a  miserable  mistrust  of  every  one,  and 


a  general  arrc^nce  and  conceit  which  were  highly 
nettling  and  repulsive.  During  dinner  these  amia¬ 
ble  qualities  displayed  themselves  in  Mr.  Deane’s 
communication  with  the  waiter ;  it  was  not  until  the 
cloth  had  been  removed,  and  they  were  taking  their 
first  glass  of  port,  that  Deane  reverted  to  what  had 
annoyed  him  before  they  sat  down. 

“  That  Routh ’s  what  they  call  a  mean  cuss,  t’other 
side  the  water,”  he  commenced ;  “  a  mean  cuss  he 
is,  and  nothing  else.  Throwing  me  over  in  this  way 
at  the  last  minute,  and  never  sending  word  before, 
so  that  I  might  have  said  we  shall  only  be  two  in¬ 
stead  of  three,  and  saved  paying  for  him !  He  thinks 
he ’s  cruel  wide  awake,  he  does ;  but  though  he ’s 
been  at  it  all  his  life,  and  it ’s  not  six  months  since 
I  first  caught  sight  of  this  little  village  nominated 
London,  I  don’t  think  there’s  much  he  could  put 
me  up  to  now !  ” 

He  looked  so  expectant  of  a  compliment,  that 
Dzdlas  felt  bound  to  say,  “  You  certainly  seem  to 
have  made  the  most  of  your  time !  ” 

“  Made  the  most  of  my  time  ?  I  reckon  I  have ! 
Why,  there ’s  no  s’loon,  oystereellar,  dancing-shop, 
night-house  of  any  name  at  all,  where  I ’m  not  reg¬ 
ular  well  known.  ‘  Here ’s  the  Yankee,’  they  saj', 
when  I  come  in ;  not  that  I ’m  that,  but  I ’ve  told  ’em 
I  hail  from  the  U-nited  States,  and  that ’s  why  they 
call  me  the  Yankee.  'They  know  me,  and  they  know 
I  pay  my  way  as  I  go,  and  that  I ’ve  got  plenty  of 
money.  Help  yourself —  good  port  this,  ain’t  it  ?  — 
ought  to  be,  for  they  chaige  eight  shillings  a  bottle 
for  it.  Why,  people  out  t’other  side  the  water,  sir, 
they  think  I ’m  staying  in  titled  country-houses,  and 
dining  in  Portland  Place,  and  going  to  hear  orato¬ 
rios.  I’ve  got  letters  of  introduction  in  my  desk 
which  would  do  all  that,  and  more.  Never  mind  ! 
I  like  to  shake  a  loose  leg,  and,  as  I  flatter  mj'self  I 
can  pretty  well  take  care  of  myself,  I  shake  it !  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Dallas,  in  a  slightly  bitter  tone,  with 
a  vivid  recollection  of  his  losses  at  cards  to  Deane ; 
“  yes,  you  can  take  care  of  yourself.” 

“  Rather  think  so,”  repeated  Deane,  with  a  jar¬ 
ring  laugh.  “  There  are  two  things  which  are  guid¬ 
ing  principles  with  me,  —  number  one,  never  to  lend 
a  dollar  to  any  man ;  nmnber  two,  always  to  have 
the  full  value  of  every  dollar  I  spend.  If  yon  do 
that,  you  ’ll  generally  find  yourself  not  a  loser  in  the 
end.  We  ’ll  have  another  bottle  of  this  eight-shil¬ 
ling  port.  I ’ve  had  the  value  of  this  dinner  out  of 
you,  recollect,  so  that  I’m  not  straying  from  my 
principle.  Here,  waiter,  another  bottle  of  this  eight¬ 
shilling  wine  !  ” 

“  You  ’re  a  luckv  fellow,  Deane,”  said  George 
Dallas,  slowly  finishing  his  ^cond  glass  of  the  frosh 
bottle;  “you’re  a  lucky  fellow,  to  have  plenty  of 
money  and  to  be  your  own  master,  able  to  choose 
your  own  company,  and  do  as  you  like.  I  wish  I 
had  the  chance  !  ”  As  Dallas  spdee,  he  filled  his 
glass  again. 

“  Well,  there  ere  worse  berths  than  mine  in  the 
ship,  and  that ’s  a  fact !  ”  said  Deane,  calmly.  “  I ’ve 
often  thought  about  you,  Dallas,  I  have  now,  and 
I ’ve  often  wondered  when  you  ’ll  be  like  the  prodi¬ 
gal  son,  and  go  home  to  your  father,  and  succeed 
the  old  man  in  the  business.” 

“  I  have  no  father !  ” 

“  Hain’t  you  though  ?  But  you ’ve  got  some 
friends,  I  reckon,  who  are  not  over-delighted  at 
your  campin’  out  with  the  wild  Injuns  you  ’re  living 
among  at  present  ?  ” 

“  I  Nave  a  mother.” 


shrewdness,  a  miserable  mistrust  of  every  one,  and  |  “  'That ’s  a  step  towards  respectability.  I  suppose 
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you  ’ll  go  back  to  the  old  lady,  some  day,  and  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  ?  ” 

“  There ’s  some  one  else  to  have  a  say  in  that 
matter.  My  mother  is  —  is  married  again.  I  have 
a  step-father.” 

“  Not  generally  a  pleasant  relation,  but  no  reason 
why  you  should  n’t  help  yourself  to  this  eight-shilling 
wine.  That’s  right;  pass  the  bottle.  A  step-fa¬ 
ther,  eh  ?  And  he  and  you  have  collided  more 
than  once,  I  expect  ?  ” 

“  Have  what  r  ” 

“  Collided.” 

“  Do  you  mean  come  into  collision  ?  ” 

“  Expect  I  do,”  smd  Deane,  calmly. 

"I’m  forbidden  the  house.  1  ’m  looked  upon  as 
a  black  sheep,  —  a  pest,  —  a  contamination.” 

"  But  the  old  gentleman  would  n’t  catch  anything 
from  you.  They  don’t  take  contamination  easy, 
after  fifty !  ” 

“  O,  it ’s  not  for  himself  that  Mr.  Carruthers  is 
anxious ;  he  is  infliction  proof,  —  he  —  What  is  the 
matter  ?  ” 

“  Matter  ?  Nothing  !  What  name  did  you 
say?” 

“  Carruthers,  —  Capcl  Carruthers.  County  fam¬ 
ily  down  in  Kent.” 

“  Go  ahead !  ”  smd  Deane,  tossing  off  his  wine, 
refilling  his  glass,  and  pushing  the  bottle  to  his  com¬ 
panion  ;  “  and  this  old  gentleman  is  not  anxious 
about  himself,  you  say ;  where  is  your  bad  influence 
likely  to  fall,  then  ?  ” 

“  On  his  niece,  who  lives  with  them.” 

"  What 's  her  name  ?  ” 

“  Clare.  .Clare  Carruthers !  Is  n’t  it  a  pretty 
name?  ” 

“  It  is  so,  sir !  And  this  niece.  What ’s  she  like, 
now  ?  ” 

George  Dallas  tried  to  throw  a  knowing  gleam 
into  his  eyes,  which  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
decanter  had  rendered  somewhat  bleared  and  va¬ 
cant  as  he  looked  across  at  his  companion,  and  said, 
with  a  half-laugh,  “  You  seem  to  talte  a  great  inter¬ 
est  in  my  family,  Deane?  ” 

Not  one  whit  discomposed,  Philip  Deane  replied, 
"  Study  of  character  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a 
general  desire  to  hear  what  all  gals  are  like.  Is 
Miss  Clare  pretty  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  only  seen  her  once,  and  that  not  too  clear¬ 
ly.  But  she  struck  me  as  being  lovely.” 

“  Lovely,  eh  ?  And  the  old  man  won’t  have  you 
at  any  price  ?  That ’s  awkward,  that  is  !  ” 

“  Awkward  !  ”  said  Dallas,  in  a  thick  voice,  “  it ’s 
more  than  awkward,  as  he  shall  find  !  I  ’ll  be  even 
with  him  —  I  ’ll  —  Hallo !  What  do  you  want, 
intruding  on  gentlemen’s  conversation  ?  ” 

“  Beg  pardon,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  to  whom  this 
last  remark  was  addressed  ;  “  no  offence,  gentlemen; 
but  going  to  shut  up  now!  We  ain’t  a  supper- 
’ouse,  gentlemen,  and  it ’s  going  on  for  twelve 
o’clock.” 

Indeed,  all  the  other  tables  were  vacated,  so 
Deane  rose  at  once  and  paid  the  bill -which  the  wait¬ 
er  had  laid  before  him.  Dallas  rose  too  with  a 
staggering  step. 

“  Coat,  sir,”  said  the  waiter,  handing  it  to  him ; 
“  other  arm,  sir,  please ;  gently  does  it,  sir ;  that ’s 
it !  ”  And  with  some  little  difficulty  he  pulled  the 
coat  on :  George  Dallas  cursing  it,  and  the  country 
tailor  who  had  made  it,  as  he  stood  rocking  uneasily 
on  his  heels  and  glaring  vacantly  before  hSn. 

“  Come  along,  old  horse,”  said  Deane ;  “  you’ll  be 
fixed  as  firm  as  Washington  Capitol  when  we  get 


into  the  air.  Come  along,  and  we  ’ll  go  and  finwK 
the  night  somewhere !  ” 

So  sajdng,  he  tucked  his  companion’s  arm  firmly 
within  his  own,  and  they  sallied  forth.  ^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DELAY. 

George  Dallas  felt  that  his  fortunes  were  in 
the  ascendant,  when  he  arose  on  the  morning  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dinner  with  Deane,  and  found  hi^lf 
possessed  of  ten  pounds,  which  he  had  been  suflj- 
ciently  sober  to  win  at  billiards  the  previous  night, 
and  consequently  in  a  position  to  pay  off'  his  Iwid- 
lad^',  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  wretched  lodging, 
which  her  temper,  tyranny,  and  meanness  hS 
made  more  wretched.  He  lost  no  time  in  pack¬ 
ing  up  the  few  articles  he  possessed,  —  mainly  con¬ 
sisting  of  books  and  drawing  materials,  —  and  these 
together  with  his  scanty  wardrobe,  he  threw  into  a 
couple  of  trunks,  which  he  himself  carried  down  the 
steep  dark  staircase  and  deposited  in  a  cab.  The 
landlady  stood  at  the  door,  in  the  gray  morning, 
and  watched  her  late  lodger,  as  he  strode  down  the 
shabby  little  street,  followed  by  the  luggage-laden 
cab.  She  watched  him,  wondering.  She  wondered 
where  he  had  got  the  money  he  had  just  p.aid  her. 
She  wondered  where  he  had  got  the  money  to  pay 
an  extra  week’s  rent,  in  default  of  a  week’s  notice. 
When  she  had  dunned  him  yesterday,  as  rudely 
and  mercilessly  as  usual,  he  had  said  nothing  Indic- 
I  ative  of  an  expectation  of  an  immediate  supply  of 
I  money.  He  had  only  said  that  he  hoped  to  pay 
her  soon.  “  Where  did  he  get  the  money?”  the  old 
woman  thought,  as  she  watched  him.  "  I  hope  he 
come  by  it  honest.  I  wonder  where  he ’s  going 
to.  He  did  not  tell  the  cabman,  leastways  so  as  I 
could  hear  him.  Ah !  It  ain’t  no  business  of  mine; 

I  ’ll  just  turn  the  rooms  out  a  bit,  and  put  up  the 
bill.” 

So  Mrs.  Gunther  (for  that  was  the  lady’s  name) 
re-entered  the  shabby  house,  and  a  great  activity 
accompanied  by  perpetual  scolding  pervaded  it  for 
some  hours,  during  which  the  late  tenant  was  jour¬ 
neying  down  to  Amherst. 

George  Dallas  strictly  observed  the  directions  con¬ 
tained  in  his  mother's  letter,  and  having  started  by 
an  early  train,  reached  Amherst  at  noon.  Rightly 
supposing  that  at  such  an  hour  It  would  be  useless 
to  look  for  his  mother  in  the  little  town,  he  crossed 
the  railroad  in  a  direction  leading  away  from  Am¬ 
herst,  struck  into  some  fields,  and  wandered  on  by 
a  rough  footpath  which  led  through  a  copse  of  beech- 
trees  to  a  round  bare  hill.  He  sat  down  when  he 
had  reached  this  s^t,  from  whence  he  could  see  the 
road  to  and  from  Poynings.  A  turnpike  was  at  a 
little  distance,  and  he  saw  a  carriage  stopped  beside 
the  gate,  and  a  footman  at  the  door  receiving  an 
order  from  a  lady,  whose  bonnet  he  couhl  just  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  distance.  He  stood  np  and  waited.  The 
carriage  approached,  and  he  saw  that  the  liveries 
were  those  of  Mr.  Carruthers.  Tlic»  he  struck  away 
down  the  side  of  the  little  declivity,  and  crossing  the 
railway  at  another  point,  attained  the  main  street  of 
the  little  town.  It  was  market-day.  He  avoided 
the  inn,  and  took  up  a  position  whence  he  could 
watch  his  mother’s  approach.  There  were  so  many 
strangers  and  what  Mr.  Deane  would  have  called 
“  loafers  ”  about,  some  buying,  some  selling,  and 
many  honestly  and  unfeignedl^  doing  nothing,  that 
an  idler  more  or  less  was  certain  to  pass  without  any 
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eomment,  and  it  was  not  even  necessary  to  keej)  very 
»i(le  of  the  inn.  He  stood  with  his  hanib  in  his 
Dockets,  looking  into  the  window  of  the  one  shop  in 
jll^ers't  devoted  to  the  interests  of  literature,  which 
was  profusely  decorated  with  out-of-date  valentines, 
much  criticised  by  flies,  and  with  feebly  embossed 
cards,  setting  forth  the  merits  of  local  governesses. 
At  that  time  pi^hetic  representations  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  of ’62  were  beginning  to  appeal 
to  the  patriotic  soul  in  light-blue  drawings,  with 
flags  innumerable  displayed  wheresoever  they  could 
be  put  “  handy.”  George  Dallas  calmly  and  gravely 
surveyed  the  stock-in-ti^e,  rather  distracted  by  the 
process  of  watching  the  inn  door,  between  which  and 
his  position  intervened  a  group  of  farmers,  who 
were  to  a  man  chewing  bits  of  whipcord,  and  ex¬ 
amining  samples  of  corn,  which  they  extracted  in 
a  stealthy  manner  from  their  breeches-pocket,  and 
displayed  grudgingly  on  their  broad  palms.  On  the 
steps  of  the  inn  door  were  one  or  two  busy  groups, 
ana  not  a  man  or  woman  of  the  number  took  any 
notice  of  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  son.  They  took  very 
considerable  notice  of  Mrs.  Carruthers  herself,  how¬ 
ever,  when  her  carriage  stopped ;  and  Mr.  Page,  the 
landlord,  actually  came  out,  quite  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  style,  to  open  the  lady’s  carriage,  and  escort 
her  into  the  house.  George  watched  his  mother’s 
tall  and  elegant  figure,  as  long  as  she  was  in  sight, 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure,  aflection,  something 
like  real  gratitude,  and  very  real  bitterness ;  then 
he  turned,  strolled  past  the  inn  where  the  carriage 
was  being  put  up,  and  took  his  way  down  the  mam 
street,  to  the  principal  draper’s  shop.  He  went  in, 
asked  for  some  gloves,  and  turned  over  the  pack¬ 
ets  set  before  him  with  slowness  and  indecision. 
Presently  his  mother  entered,  and  took  the  seat 
which  the  shopman,  a  mild  person  in  spectacles, 
handed  her.  She,  too,  asked  for  gloves,  and,  as  the 
shopman  turned  his  back  to  fhc  counter,  rapidly 
passed  a  slip  of  paper  to  her  son.  She  had  written 
on  it,  in  pencil,  — 

“  At  Davis’s  the  dentist’s,  opposite,  in  ten  minutes.” 

“  These  will  do,  thank  you.  I  think  you  said  three 
and  sixpence  ?  ”  said  George  to  the  shopman,  who, 
having  placed  a  number  of  gloves  before  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ruthers  for  her  selection,  haid  now  leisure  to  attend 
to  his  less  important  customer. 

“Yes,  sir,  three  and  sixpence,  sir.  One  pair, 
sir  ?  You  'll  find  them  very  good  wear,  sir.” 

“  One  pair  will  do,  thank  you,”  said  George.  He 
looked  steadily  at  his  mother,  as  he  passed  her  on 
his  way  to  the  door,  and  once  more  anger  arose, 
fierce  and  keen,  in  his  heart,  —  anger,  not  directed 
against  her,  but  against  his  step-father.  “  Curse 
him  1”  he  muttered,  as  he  crossed  the  street;  “  what 
right  has  he  to  treat  me  like  a  dog,  and  her  like  a 
slave  ?  Nothing  that  I  have  done  justifies  —  no,  by 
Heaven,  and  nothing  that  I  could  do  would  justify 
• —  such  treatment.” 

Mr.  Davis’s  house  had  the  snug,  cleanly,  inflexible 
look  peculiarly  noticeable  even  amid  the  general 
snugness,  cleanliness,  and  inflexibility  of  a  country 
town,  as  attributes  of  the  residences  of  surgeons  and 
dentists,  and  gentlemen  who  combine  both  those  fine 
arte.  The  clean  servant  who  opened  the  door, 
looked  perfectly  cheerful  and  content.  It  is  rather 
aggravating,  when  one  is  going  to  be  tortured,  even 
for  one’s  intimate  good,  to  be  assured  in  a  tone  al¬ 
most  of  glee,  — 

“  No,  sir,  master ’s  not  in,  sir ;  but  he  ’ll  be  in  di¬ 
rectly,  sir.  In  the  waiting-room,  sir.”  George  Dal¬ 
las  not  having  come  to  be  tortured,  and  not  wishing 


to  see  Mr.  Davis,  bore  the  announcement  with  good- 
humor  equal  to  that  of  the  servant,  and  sat  down 
very  contentedly  on  a  high,  hard  horsehair  chair,  to 
await  events.  Fortune  again  favored  him ;  the 
room  had  no  other  occupant;  and  in  about  five 
minutes  he  ag.ain  heard  the  cheerful  voice  of  the 
beaming  girl  at  the  door  say,  — 

“  No,  m’m,  master’s  not  in ;  but  he  ’ll  be  in  d’rect- 
ly,  m’m.  In  the  waiting-room,  m’m.  There ’s  one 
gentleman  a-waitin,’  m’m,  but  master  will  attend  on 
you  first,  of  course,  m’m.” 

The  next  moment  his  mother  was  in  the  room, 
her  face  shining  on  him,  her  arms  round  him,  and 
the  kind  words  of  the  truest  fiiend  any  human  be¬ 
ing  can  be  to  another,  poured  into  his  ear. 

“  You  are  looking  much  better,  George,”  she  said, 
holding  him  back  from  her,  and  gazing  fondly  into 
his  face.  “  You  are  looking  brighter,  my  darling, 
and  softer,  and  as  if  you  were  trying  to  keep  your 
word  to  me.” 

“  Pretty  well,  mother,  and  I  am  very  thankful  to 
you.  But  your  letter  puzzled  me.  What  docs  it 
mean  ?  Have  you  really  got  the  money,  and  how 
did  you  manage  to  get  it  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  got  it,  dear,”  she  said,  quickly,  and 
holding  up  her  hand  to  keep  him  silent,  “  but  it  is 
only  a  short  delay,  not  a  disappointment.  I  shall 
have  it  in  two  or  three  days.” 

George’s  countenance  had  fallen  at  her  first 
words,  but  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  reassured 
him,  and  he  listened  eagerly  as  she  continued,  — 

“I  am  quite  sure  of  getting  it,  George.  If  it 
does  but  set  you  free,  I  shall  not  regret  the  price  I 
have  paid  for  it.” 

“  Tell  me  what  it  is,  mother,”  George  asked,  ea¬ 
gerly.  “  Stay,  you  must  not  sit  so  close  to  me.” 

“  I ’m  not  sure  that  your  voice  ought  to  be  heard 
either,  speaking  so  familiarly,  tete-a-tete  with  the 
important  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings, — a  person¬ 
age  whose  saj'ings  and  doings  are  things  of  note  at 
Amherst,”  said  Mrs.  Carruthers,  with  a  smile,  as  she 
took  a  scat  at  a  little  distance,  and  placed  one  of 
the  samples  of  periodical  literature  strewn  about  the 
table,  after  the  fashion  of  dentists’  and  surgeons’ 
waiting-rooms,  ready  to  her  hand,  in  case  of  inter¬ 
ruption.  Then  she  laid  her  claspinl  hands  on  the 
table,  and  leaned  ag.-iinst  them,  with  her  clear  dark 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  son’s  face,  and  her  steady  voice, 
still  sweet  and  pure  in  its  tones  as  in  her  youth,  as 
she  told  him  what  she  had  done. 

“  Do  you  remember,  George,  that  on  that  wretched 
night  you  spoke  of  my  diamonds,  and  seemed  to  re¬ 
proach  me  that  I  should  wear  jewels,  while  you 
wanted  so  urgently  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
price  V  ” 

“  I  remember,  mother,”  returned  George,  frown¬ 
ing,  “  and  a  beast  I  was  to  hint  such  a  thing  to  you, 
who  gave  me  all  that  ever  was  your  own !  I  hoped 
you  had  forgiven  and  forgotten  it.  Can  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  that  you  have  sold  —  But  no ;  you  said  they 
were  family  jewels  ?  ” 

“  I  will  teil  you.  When  you  had  gone  away  that 
night,  and  I  was  in  the  ball-room,  and  later,  when 
I  was  in  013^  dressing-room  alone,  and  could  think 
of  it  all  again,  the  remembrance  of  what  you  had 
said  tormented  me.  The  jewels  you  had  seen  me 
wearing  were,  indeed,  as  1  had  told  you,  not  my 
own;  nevertheless,  the  remembrance  of  all  I  had 
ever  read  about  converting  jewels  into  money  occu¬ 
pied  ray  mind  that  night,  and  occupied  it  after  that 
night  for  days  and  days.  One  day,  Mr.  Tatham 
came  to  Poynings,  and  in  the  evening,  being,  as  he 
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and  might  have  broken  her  heart,  but  for  his  cettin*^  mother^  w^k"®  and  the  studs  ?  ”  said  his 

killed  in  riding  a  steeple-chase.  After  hisS^  T  “  no  helnfc 
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mation.  ^e  moment  I  heard  the  story,^  conceived  there  It  b  micW  ®"™™9ned  to  York,  and  is  stiU 
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«  O  mother  !  ”  J  ^te  to  yon,  that  she  wasiboS 

I  lifted  one  hand  with  a  gesture  of  caution  and  ^  you  at  once, 

continued,  in  a  voice  still  lowSS  tfoT- 

“3/y  jewels -at  least  those  I  have  sold -were  asked  TuiekJv^  fhaf,  mother^”  Gcoige 
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save  me.  when  we  were  married,  a  diamond  breee-  inffilie  worS’" 'I't  Tf'l'  ‘°  T 
let,  and  I  understood  then  that  it  was  verv-  valuable  the  wav^of 

ind  uliXu^* .'•■>».  h7"g  «bebraeeuJSr?0  I 
^orge  Didlas  sat  with  his  hands  over  his  face  nLuMfeTo  ^If  cff  i 

and  no  more  interrupted  her  by  a  single  word.  nortuS  of  sen  r  **‘*‘*’ having  a  sudden  op  I 
“By  one  or  two  guestions  I  stimulated  Mr.  Kte  Lnd  S h!d  «!  k  ^ 

Carrutherss  curiosity  in  the  stranfre  story  so  that  oss  of  /'of  availed  herself  of  it,  at  the  ' 
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Still  George  Dallas  did  not  speak.  He  felt  keen-  dalLrei  of  IVG  ff.**  *’!{f  “  *"  f^ndon,  for  there  is  no 
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prcseniea  irseit  to  his  con-  the  fresh  mW  Tf  t  i.  — — ■.gtr  w  mm,  anu 

sideration,  he  would  not  entertain  it.  He  turned  that ’s  eno.frh  f  Poynings, 

awajr  rose,  and  paced  the  room.  His  mother  S3  M™  f  ih 

heavily  as  she  went  on.  ®  i  ^arruthers  had  risen,  and  looked  appealing- 

“Ge^e,  you  know  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  ^“Remember  Poo 

have  suffered  throigh  and  for  you,  and  that  tSs  is  iustifvTfr  p!  ’  y®“r  misconduct  would 

the  first  time  I  havlever  done^  ict  which  I  d  j  the 

not  avow.  I  wiU  say  no  more.”  ''f  or,”  here 

He  was  passing  beWnd  her  chair  as  she  spoke  and  a3k”  f'™’ 

he  paused  in  his  restless  walk  to  kneel  dowrf  by  her  Mr  Pami^ho  ™^*^**^  ^  consider  Mat,  remember  that 
clasp  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her.  II  he  «  t fi.“  T  I  love  him." 

his  knees,  she  looked  at  him  with  a  „  p  ^ 1  »aid  Geoige,  impetuously, 

radi^t  with  hope,  and  with  a  mother’s  live  ^  neSla^’  "ipateful  wretch  that  I  ami  I  w?ll 
“  This  IS  how  it  was  done,  George  ”  she  cnntmnori  another  word  against  him.  I  will  remain 

“IwrotetoanoldfriendofS^Paris^rS  iS  tund  ^ 

lady  once  my  schoolfellow.  I  told  her  I  wanted  well  knolL  h  *’  IT"  "ot  veiy 

iny  bracelet  matched,  in  the  best  manner  of  imita  ml.,,  ^  vridely  to  be  fi 

tion  jewelry,  as  our  English  fashio^nufrod^il'  Zf^e  Don’t  foiget  it, 

and  i  could  not  afford  tf  purchase  another  mile  of  Ku-lNTa  p3”  H^ 

real  di^onds.  I  urged  the  strictest  secrecy  and  I  slin  of  i«oe  i.  the  name  slowly  on  a 

know  she  will  observe  it ;  for  she  loves  mystery  onlv  the  W^^f  17*“*^^  Mrs.  Cairuthers  placed  between 
a  little  less  than  she  love;  dress.  ShfunffikThe  ‘>o>- pocket-^k. 

_  unaertook  the  You  must  go  now,”  she  said  to  him ;  « it  is  impos- 
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sbie  yon  can  wait  here  longer.  We  have  been  ^gu- 
lirfy  munate  as  it  is.  When  I  write,  I  will  tell 
yoa  whether  I  can  come  to  you  here  —  in  the  toini,  I 

_ or  whether  you  shall  come  to  me.  I  think 

TOO  will  have  to  come  to  me.  Now  go,  my  darling 
tey."  She  embraced  him  fondly. 

“  And  you,  mother  ?  ” 

•<I  will  remain  here  a  little  longer.  I  have 
really  something  to  say  to  Mr.  Davis.” 

He  went.  Black  care  went  with  him,  and  shame 
and  remorse  were  busy  at  his  heart  Would  re¬ 
morse  deepen  into  repentance,  and  would  re^.nt- 
ance  bear  wholesome  fruit  of  reformation?  That 
was  for  the  future  to  unravel.  The  present  had 
acute  stinging  pain  in  it,  which  he  longed  to  stifle, 
to  crush  out,  to  get  away  from  anyhow.  He  loved 
his  mother,  and  her  beautiful,  earnest  face  went  with 
him  along  the  dusty  road ;  the  unshed  tears  in  her 
clear  dark  eyes  seemed  to  drop  in  burning  rain  up¬ 
on  his  heart ;  the  pleading  tones  of  her  sorrowful 
voice  filled  all  the  air.  How  wicked  and  wretched, 
how  vain,  silly,  and  insipid,  how  worthless  amd  vul¬ 
gar,  all  his  pleasures  wd  pursuits  seemed  now !  A 
new  spirit  arose  in  the  wayworn,  jaded  man ;  a  fresh 
ambition  sprang  up  in  his  heart.  “  It ’s  a  wretched, 
low,  mean  way  of  getting  free,  but  I  have  left  my¬ 
self  no  choice.  I  must  take  advantage  of  what  she 
has  done  for  me,  and  then  I  never  will  wrong  her 
love  and  generosity  again.  I  will  do  right,  and  not 
wrong;  this  is  my  resmution,  and  I  will  work  it  out, 
so  help  me  God  I  ” 

He  had  unconsciously  come  to  a  stop  at  the  noble 
old  oak  gates,  flung  hospitably  open,  of  a  wide- 
spreading  park,  through  one  of  whose  vistas  a  grand 
old  mansion  in  the  most  elaborate  manner  of  the 
Elizabethan  style  was  visible.  He  looked  up,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect  struck  him  as  if  it  had 
been  created  by  an  enchanter’s  wand.  He  looked 
back  along  the  road  by  which  he  had  come,  and 
found  that  he  had  completely  lost  sight  of  Amherst. 

He  went  a  pace  or  two  beyond  the  gate  pillars. 
A  hale  old  man  was  employed  in  nailing  up  a  trail- 
in^ranch  of  jessamine  against  the  porch  of  the 

“  Good  afternoon,  old  gentleman.  This  is  a  fine 
place,  I  fancy.” 

“  Good  afternoon,  sir.  It  is  a  fine  place.  You  ’ll 
not  see  many  finer  in  Amherst.  Would  you  like  to 
walk  through  it,  sir  ?  You  ’re  quite  welcome.” 

“  Thank  you.  I  should  like  to  walk  through  it. 
I  have  never  been  down  this  way  before.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  to  whom  does  it  be¬ 
long?” 

“  It  is  called  the  Sycamores,  sir,  and  it  belongs  to 
Sir  Thomas  Boldero.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


LITERARY  PAR'TNERSHIPS. 

Money  is  easily  married  to  money ;  genius  does 
not  so  readily  amalgamate  with  genius ;  hence,  part¬ 
nerships  are  more  rare  in  the  literary  than  they  arc 
in  the  commercial  world.  French  dramatists,  it  is 
true,  hunt  in  couples  as  often  as  not;  but  their 
brethren  here,  by  no  means  slack  in  adapting  ideas 
from  the  French,  have  not  (with  one  e.\ception) 
cared  to  imitate  them  in  this,  although  the  example 
of  the  fathers  of  the  English  theatre  is  all  in  favor 
of  applying  the  much-lauded  principle  of  co-oper¬ 
ation  to  the  manufacture  of  plays. 

Elizabethan  manage^  once  a  play  was  paid  for, 
deemed  themselves  at  liberty  to  do  what  they  liked 


LITERARY  PARTNERSHIPS. 


with  their  own,  never  scrupling  to  call  in  a  popular 
playwright  to  alter  another  man’s  work;  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  greatest  purveyors  of  dramatic 
^try  rmsed  no  objectidns  to  being  so  employed. 
Dramatists  thus  became  accustomed  to  graft  weir 
own  ideas  upon  other  men’s  stocks,  and,  as  a  natu¬ 
ral  consequence,  were  not  long  in  hitting  upon  the 
plan  of  writing  plays  in  conjunction,  for  the  more 
^edy  replenishing  of  their  ever-hungry  purses. 
The  system  had  tm  advantage  —  no  slight  one  to 
such  tavern-loving  spirits  —  of  aflbrding  no  end  of 
plausible  excuses  for  making  merry  over  the  Mer¬ 
maid’s  excellent  sack.  At  uieir  first  meeting,  they 
would  hardly  do  more  than  agree  upon  a  subject ; 
the  plot  wo^d  be  sketched  out  at  a  second ;  and 
the  details  of  the  diflerent  scenes  would  probably 
be  settled  at  a  third.  Then  the  apportionment  of 
the  play  among  them  would  require  discussion,  and 
the  diwussion  was  no  dry  one,  we  may  be  sure ; 
next  would  come  meetings  to  compare  progress,  to 
make  alterations  and  emendations;  and  when  the 
play  was  completed,  the  event  would  of  course  be 
celebrated  with  a  carouse.  No  wonder  these  part¬ 
nerships  became  popular  with  the  fraternity ;  some¬ 
times  they  were  limited  to  two  members,  more  often 
they  consisted  of  three  or  four,  and  occasionally  as 
many  as  five  or  six  united  their  forces.  One  result 
of  this  division  of  labor  was,  that  an  insignificant 
writer  like  Heywood  was  able  to  boast  he  had  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  manufacture  of  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  pieces  of  one  sort  and  another. 

These  dramatic  partnerships  were  commonly  but 
partnerships  of  a  day.  “  The  rich  conceptions  of 
the  twinTlike  brains”  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
sprang  from  a  more  thorough  and  genuine  union  of 
congenial  minds,  a  union  remaining  yet  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  two 
friends  who  really  became  one  poet  had  much, 
besides  genius,  in  common.  Both  come  of  poeti¬ 
cally  given  families,  and  if  Francis  Beaumont  was 
the  son  of  a  judge,  John  Fletcher  claimed  a  digni¬ 
tary  of  the  church  as  his  sire ;  both  had  received  a 
university  education,  and  both  came  to  London 
with  little  save  good-looks,  good-breeding,  and 
brains  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The  only  difier- 
ence  between  them  was  a  difiTerence  of  age,  and 
their  singular  fifiendship  is  rendered  none  the  less 
unique  by  the  fact  that,  when  it  conunenced,  Beau¬ 
mont  had  only  just  attained  legal  manhood,  while 
Fletcher  had  reached  the  more  sober  age  of  thirty- 
one.  Their  minds  and  tastes,  however,  were  in  such 
accord  that  they  carried  their  partnership  into  every 
relation  of  their  lives,  and  shared  everj  thing  it  was 
possible  to  share.  Nine  years  this  marriage  of  true 
minds  lasted,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Beamuont  During  this  period,  the  poet-partners 
produced  seventeen  of  the  fifty-three  plays  which 
make  up  the  so-called  Works  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  Considering  that  Beaumont  was  the 
younger  of  the  twain,  and  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  more  than  a  third  of  the  dramas  bearing 
his  friend’s  name,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  his 
name  came  to  have  the  priority  of  place.  Contem¬ 
porary  critics,  gave  him  the  credit  of  restraining  the 
exuberant  wit  and  fancy  of  Fletcher;  but  truly, 
such  was  the  “  wondrous  consimility  of  fancy,”  as 
Aubrey  calls  it,  between  them,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  guess  at  the  respective  share  of  each 
poet  in  the  plays  bearing  their  joint-names,  for  there 
IS  nothing  to  distinguish  them  in  any  way  from  those 
written  by  Fletcher  after  he  had  lost  his  finend. 
Fletcher  survived  Beaumont  ten  years,  and  some. 
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times  ■worked  witli  other  dramatists ;  one  of  his 
coUaborateurs,  unlucky  Massinger,  sharing  his  un¬ 
noted  grave :  — 

“  Plays  they  did  write  tof^Uier,  were  gjeat  friends. 

Ana  now  one  grave  includes  them  in  their  ends.” 

He  is  said,  too,  to  have  had  Shakespeare  himself 
as  an  associate  in  the  composition  of  The  Tioo 
Noble  Kinsmen,  and  the  lost  History  of  Cardenio ; 
bnt  it  matters  little,  so  far  as  Fletcher’s  fame  is 
concerned.  Nothing  can  disjoin  the  names  of  the 
poets  who  were  one  in  brain,  in  heart,  in  soul ;  to¬ 
gether  they  must  be  remembered  ;  and  if  they  are 
ever  forgotten,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  be  for¬ 
gotten  together. 

The  riiymed  play’s  of  the  Davenants  and  Howards 
so  offended  the  taste  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
that  he  determined  to  try  if  their  popularity  was 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  force  of  riaieule.  Sprat, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Martin  Clifford,  and 
Hudibras  Butler  enlisted  in  his  service,  and  the  con¬ 
federates  were  soon  ready  to  open  the  campaign. 
Plague  and  fire,  however,  interposed  in  behalf  of 
the  threatened  dramatists,  and  for  a  while  The  Re¬ 
hearsal  was  denied  an  opportunity  of  testing  public 
opinion.  When  the  opportunity  came,  the  plays 
and  playwrights  against  whom  it  was  especially 
directed  were  wellnigh  forgotten,  and  John  Dryden 
was  master  of  the  situation.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  Buckingham  remodelled  The  Rehearsal  so 
as  to  bear  upon  the  Laureate’s  heroic  plays,  and  fairly 
laughed  them  out  of  fashion.  The  duke  and  his 
coadjutors  may  claim  the  credit  of  having  produced 
the  first  successful  English  burlesque,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  longest  lived  of  its  tribe.  Actor 
after  actor  took  up  its  hero,  and  Bayes  was  one  of 
Garrick’s  favorite  and  most  popular  parts. 

Colman  and  Garrick  once  clubbed  together  to 
produce  a  comedy;  the  result  of  the  union  was 
The  Clandestine  Marriage,  one  of  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses  achieved  on  our  stage.  The  idea  originated 
with  Colman,  as  he  was  looking  at  the  first  plate  of 
Hogarth’s  Marriage  a  la  Mode ;  but  the  editor  of 
Biographia  Dramatica  makes  him  claim  the  author¬ 
ship  altogether,  putting  these  words  into  his  mouth : 
“  Garrick  composed  two  acts,  which  he  sent  to  me, 
desiring  me  to  put  them  together,  or  do  what  I  would 
■with  them.  I  did  put  them  together,  for  I  put  them 
in  the  fire,  and  wrote  the  play  myself.”  On  the 
other  hand,  Colman  complained  that  his  associate, 
accusing  him  of  lapng  great  stress  upon  having 
written  Lord  Ogleby  purposely  for  him,  remarked. 


“  Suppose  it  should  come  out  that  I  wrote  it  ?  ”  It 
had  been  a^ed  between  them  that  their  partner¬ 
ship  should  be  kept  secret  until  the  play  was  acted 


and  published ;  but  the  tale-bearing  of  good-natured 
friends,  and  Garrick’s  resolution  not  to  play  in  the 
comedy,  nearly  brought  their  comedy  and  their 
friendship  to  a  premature  end.  Colman  writes  to 
Garrick :  “  I  understood  it  was  to  be  a  joint-work 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  never  imagined 
that  either  of  us  was  to  lay  his  finger  on  a  particular 
scene  and  cry.  This  is  mine !  It  is.  true,  indeed, 
that  by  your  suggestion  Hogarth’s  proud  lord  was 
converted  into  Lonl  Ogleby,  and  that,  as  the  play 
now  stands,  the  levee-scene  and  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  act  are  yours ;  but  on  the  conduct  as  well  as 
dialogue  of  the  fourth  act,  I  think  your  favorite, 
Lord  Ogleby,  has  some  obligations  to  me.”  In 
reply,  the  actor  simply  says  he  considers  Colman’s 
account  “somewhat  erroneous”;  and  the  original 
draft  or  sketch  of  the  plot  made  by  Garrick  goes 
far  to  justify  his  curt  comment. 


This  draft  is  a  curiosity.  Garrick  had  intended 
to  act  the  chief  part  himself,  and  he  cast  the  comedy 
before  he  wrote  it  (This  may  seem  reversing  the 
proper  order  of  things,  but  we  suspect  quite  as 
many  plays  have  been  cast  before  writing  as  ever 
were  written  before  being  cast.)  And  the  actors’ 
names  alone  appearing  in  the  sketch  has  a  some¬ 
what  comical  effect,  for  example :  ‘  Act  i.  Scene  1.  I 
Enter  Bride  and  O’Brien,  who  are  secretly  married 
complaining  how  unhappy  she  is,  and  how  disagree^ 
ably  situated  on  account  of  their  concealing  their 
marriage.  In  this  scene  must  be  artfully  set  forth 
the  situation  and  business  of  the  dramatis  persona. 
The  audience  must  learn  that  Mrs.  Clive,  the  aunt, 
had  two  nieces,  co-heiresses,  and  one  of  them  is  to 
be  married  to  O’Brien,  the  son  of  Garrick,  and  neph¬ 
ew  of  Yates.  They  arc  met  at  the  aunt’s  I  sup-  i 
pose,  to  see  which  of  the  young  ladies  will  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  young  man.  [Query,  —  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  design  to  have  a  double  match  i 
—  the  father  with  the  aunt  ?  ]  The  youngest  sister. 
Pope,  and  the  aunt  fall  in  love  with  him,  and  all 
pay  their  court  to  Garrick  on  account  of  his  son, 
which  he  interprets  as  love  to  himself.  Yates, 
Garrick’s  brother,  who  lives  in  the  country, — a 
rough,  laughing,  hearty  fellow,  —  is  come  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  one  of  the  youn^  ladies  for  his  nejihew,  and 
to  see  the  grand  family  business  settled.  Bride  de¬ 
clares  her  distresses  at  seeing  that  her  sister  and 
aunt  are  in  love  with  her  husband,  and  that  his 
father  takes  their  different  attachment  to  him  for 
passion.  She  seems  to  think  that  nothing  but  an 
avowal  of  their  marriage  will  set  all  to  rights ;  but 
O’Brien  gives  reasons  for  still  concealing  it,  and 
says  that  their  future  welfare  depends  upon  keeping 
the  secret.” 

In  another  scene,  Garrick  and  his  servant,  King, 
are  positive  that  all  the  ladies  arc  setting  caps  at 
Garrick,  who  acts  accordingly ;  and  of  another,  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Mrs.  C!live,  the  actor-author 
says,  “  This  will  be  a  fine  scene  worked  up,  with 
their  mutual  delicacies,  not  to  open  their  minds  too 
abruptly,  nor  to  shock  each  other.”  Tlie  worthy 
pair  finally  resolve  to  indulge  their  own  inclinations 
at  the  expense  of  everybody  ebe,  and  “  Pope  comes 
from  behind  some  flowering  shrubs  where  she  has 
been  listening,  and  has  overheard  these  precious 
{lersons  laying  their  schemes  and  opening  their 
minds  to  each  other,  and  seeing  Yates  come  along, 
she  is  resolved  to  make  more  mischief” ;  and  here 
Garrick’s  invention  came  to  a  stand  for  a  time  ap¬ 
parently,  for  here  ends  his  rough  sketch  of  the  com¬ 
edy,  destined  to  make  the  reputation  of  another 
actor,  instead  of  adding  one  more  to  Garrick’s  long 
list  of  histrionic  triumphs. 

The  present  generation  of  dramatists  scarcely 
seem  to  believe  in  union  being  strength,  despite  the 
good  fortune  attending  Masks  and  Faces  and  Plot 
and  Passion,  two  products  of  a  partnership  between 
Messrs.  Tom  Taylor  and  Charles  Readc.  Extrava¬ 
ganza  writers  have,  indeed,  occasionally  worked  in 
concert,  and  we  have  some  remembrance  of  one 
buijesquc  boasting  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  par¬ 
ents  ;  sundry  short-lived  farces,  too,  owe  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  more  than  one  pen ;  but  with  these  excep¬ 
tions,  the  above-mentioned  dramas  fairly  represent 
all  the  theatre  has  gained  in  our  day  by  literary 
co-operation. 

Pope’s  enemies,  strong  in  numbers,  if  in  nothing 
else,  hesitated  not  to  affirm  that  another  name  ought 
to  have  appeared  with  his  upon  the  title-page  of 
the  Essay  on  Man.  Lord  Bathurst  (according  to 
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I  j)p_  Hugh  Blair)  declared  that  the  Essay  was  really 
j  the  work  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  turned  into  verse 
I  by  the  poet,  and  averred  that  he  had  read  the  origi¬ 
nal  manuscript,  and  was  puzzled  which  to  admire 
most,  the  elegance  of  Bolingbroke’s  prose,  or  the 
beauty  of  Pope’s  p<wtry.  The  former,  it  was  said, 
openly  laughed  at  his  friend  for  adopting  and  advo¬ 
cating  principles  at  variance  with  his  known  convic¬ 
tions-  The  evidence  against  Pope’s  claim  to  the 
lolc  authorship  is,  however,  too  slight  and  too  sus¬ 
picious  for  us  to  admit  the  Essay  on  Man  among 
partnership  productions.  We  might  as  justly  ac- 
^t  the  authority  of  the  cribbed  couplet,  — 

“  Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer,  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way.” 

AH  Broome  did  for  the  Iliad  was  to  supply  a 
portion  of  the  notes ;  with  the  Odyssey  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  first  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  for 
a  time  the  reading  worhl  was  Homer  mad.  Pope, 
wisely  determined  to  take  fortune  at  the  flood,  lost 
no  time  in  making  known  his  intention  of  provid¬ 
ing  the  Hind  with  a  companion.  His  five  years’ 
drudgery  over  that  work  had,  however,  exhausted 
his  translating  ardor,  and  he  looked  about  him  for 
some  means  of  lightening  the  wearisome  task. 
Learning  that  Broome  and  Fenton  had  partly  anti¬ 
cipated  nis  design,  Pope  prevailed  upon  them  to 
join  him  in  the  producing  an  English  version  of  the 
Odyssey,  thus  securing  himself  from  their  rivalry, 
while  he  lessened  his  labors.  When  the  public 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Pope  had  undertaken  the 
translation,  they  were  also  informed  the  subscription 
was  not  entirely  for  himself,  but  partly  for  two 
fiiends  who  had  assisted  him  in  the  work. 

His  “mercenaries,”  as  Johnson  rudely  terms  them, 
had  a  larger  share  in  the  performance  than  “  Mr. 
Pope  the  undertaker  ”  allowed  the  world  to  suspect. 
Broome,  whose  work  required  a  troublesome  amount 
of  touching  up,  translated  the  second,  sixth,  eighth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  si.xtcenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty- 
third  books,  besides  supplying  all  the  notes.  Fenton 
wrote  the  first,  fourth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth 
books,  doing  his  part  so  cleverly  that  few  alterations 
were  needed  to  render  them  fit  to  take  their  place 
beside  Pope’s  own.  Pope  probably  took  this  into 
account  when  he  awarded  him  three  hundred  pounds 
for  his  four  books,  while  paying  Broome  barely  six 
hundred  for  his  share.  Pope  himself  netted  nearly 
three  thousand  pounds  by  the  venture. 

Spite  of  this  substantial  return,  the  poet  does  not 
seem  to  have  retained  any  pleasant  recollection  of 
the  triple  alliance.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  The 
Dunciad,  he  complained,  — 

“  Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift,  thv  doom ; 

And  Pope’s,  translating  three  whole  years  with  Broome !  ” 

He  ridiculed  his  quondam  assistant  as  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  sinking,  and  classed  him  among  “  par¬ 
rots  who  repeat  another’s  wonls  in  such  a  hoarse,  odd 
voice  as  makes  them  seem  their  own,”  — 

“  By  Pope’s  applause,  Broome  gained  a  critic’s  fame. 

And  by  his  envy  lost  the  poet’s  name.” 

Broome  declared  he  had  committed  no  crime  unless 
it  was  having  said  that  Pope  was  no  master  of 
Greek ;  as  if  that  was  not  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  statirist’s  resentment!  Some  j'ears  after¬ 
wards,  Curll  asked  Broome  to  send  him  “  anv  letter 
of  Mr.  Pope’s  he  might  wish  to  publish.”  Rroome 
forwarded  the  publisher’s  application  to  Pope,  and 
the  former  partners  thereupon  became  once  more 
friends. 

A  more  congenial  association  was  that  formed  by 


Swift,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  and  Pope,  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  certain  odd  scraps  and  trifling  pieces  that 
had  “  casually  got  abroad.”  Pope  says  of  himself 
and  his  coadjutors  of  the  Miscellanies :  “  Methinks 
we  look  like  friends  side  by  side,  serious  and  melan¬ 
choly  by  turns,  conversing  interchangeably,  and 
walking  down  hand  in  hand,  to  posterity,  in  a  free, 
natural,  and  easy  manner.”  We  fear  posterity 
would  have  known  little  of  the  friends,  if  their  fame 
resteil  on  the  Miscellanies  ;  by  wliicli  Pope  pocketed 
£l25,  while  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  received  a  modest 
£50  apiece,  and  Swift  was  content  with  the  barren 
honor  of  the  connection,  not  getting  a  single  penny 
for  his  share.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  shared  with  Gay 
the  responsibility  of  that  terrible  mistake.  Three 
Hours  after  Marriage,  a  shocking  bad  comedy,  out 
of  the  production  of  which  sprang  the  inextinguish¬ 
able  warfare  between  Pope  and  Cibber.  Scarcely 
more  fortunate  were  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblertts,  the 
result  of  an  alliance  among  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Swift, 
Parnell,  and  Gay ;  which  came  to  grief  with  its  first 
volume.  AVarburton  looked  upon  this  as  a  disas¬ 
trous  event  for  literature ;  but  Johnson,  with  justice, 
dismisses  the  unfinished  work  as  one  that  has  been 
little  read,  or,  when  read,  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
man  could  be  wiser,  better,  or  merrier  by  remem¬ 
bering  it.  Pope  had  a  finger  in  'Thomson’s  poetical 
pie,  giving  The  Seasons  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  taste,  and  pruning  and  dressing  Agamemnon 
before  it  was  introduced  to  the  public.  He  was 
suspected,  too,  of  helping  Gay  over  The  Beggars' 
Opera,  but  denied  the  soft  impeachment,  although 
he  admitted  having  given  his  triend  a  hint  or  two 
towards  the  perfecting  of  that  famous  musical 
comedy. 

It  was  a  happy  hour  that  brought  Addison  and 
Steele  together,  and  inspired  them  to  form  a  part¬ 
nership  fraught  with  rich  consequences  to  English 
literature.  When  the  Spectator  came  to  delight 
and  improve  society,  it  was  something  new  to  have 
humor  without  coarseness,  satire  without  scurrility, 
wit  without  ill-nature ;  and  great  is  the  debt  of 
gratitude  owing  to  the  twin  revolutionists  who  did 
their  spiriting  so  gently  and  so  well.  Rich  as  that 
first  of  periodicals  is  in  charming  essays,  pre-emi¬ 
nent  among  its  contents  stand  the  pages  devoted  to 
good  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  his  surroundings. 
Somehow,  we  always  associate  Addison’s  name  with 
that  of  the  genial  old  knight,  loving,  as  one  of  his 
editors  says,  to  be  deluded  with  the  notion  that  the 
whole  was  the  work  of  one  mind;  but  to  Steele 
must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  creating,  not  only 
Sir  Roger  himself,  but  Will  Honeycomb,  Captain 
Sentry',  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  and  the  immortal 
club;  and  some  of  the  best  and  most  Addisonian 
“  bits  ”  were  actually  due  t#  Steele’s  genius.  The 
“  perverse  widow,”  too,  belongs  to  Steele,  although 
she  might  have  been  originated  by  either  of  the 
partners,  for  both  had  sighed  and  suflTered  .long,  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  licwitchments  of  those  exceptions  to 
every  rule;  Steele  lost  his  enchantress;  Addison, 
more  unlucky,  gained  his,  and  lived  to  think,  if  he 
did  not  say,  like  Mr.  Weller,  senior :  “  She  was  such 
an  uncommon  pleasant  widder,  it ’s  a  great  pity  she 
ever  changed  her  condition;  she  don’t  act  as  a 
wife.”  Addison  killed  Sir  Roger  when  the  Specta¬ 
tor  drew  near  its  end ;  and  if  Budgell  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  which  we  do  not  think  he  is,  justified  the  act 
by  declaring  he  did  so  to  prevent  any  one  else  mur¬ 
dering  his  old  friend. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say :  “  'The  outlines 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  were  imagined  and  partly 


traced  by  Steele ;  the  coloring  and  more  prominent 
lineaments  elaborated  by  Joseph  Addison ;  some  of 
the  background  put  in  by  Eustace  Biu^U ;  and  the 
portrait  defaced  by  either  Steele  or  Tickcll  with  a 
deformity  which  Addison  repudiated.”  That  Tlckell 
had  any  share  at  all  in  the  Coverley  papers  is  more 
than  doubtful,  and  Budgell’s  part  was  a  very  limited 
one.  All  save  two  or  three  were  written  by  Addi¬ 
son  and  Steele  j  and  if  the  former  wrote  two  papers 
to  Steele’s  one,  so  many  of  the  salient  traits  of  the 
characters  in  this  little  drama  sprang  from  Sir 
Richard’s  fertile  fancy,  that  they  may  honestly  di¬ 
vide  the  fame  between  them. 

The  last  literary  partnership  we  shall  notice  arose 
out  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
and  like  its  appropriatelv-namcd  product,  may  be 
said  to  be  Quite  Alone.  Ibis  unlucky  storv,  bearing 
the  joint  names  of  Messrs.  Sala  and  llalliJay,  claims 
the  first-named  author  as  its  real  parent.  Mr.  Sala 
had  about  half  written  the  novel  when  he  started 
for  America  as  war-corresptMident  of  a  daily  paper, 
and  nothing  doubting  his  ability  to  complete  it, 
handed  the  unfinished  story  to  the  editor  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  periodical,  who  forthwith  introduced  Quite  Alone 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Sala,  however,  soon  found  he 
had  underrated  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  To  guard 
against  postal  uncertainties,  he  was  compelled  to 
use  a  manifold  writer,  which  did  not  conduce  to 
ease  of  composition,  particularly  when  his  powers 
of  self-concentration  were  taxed  by  the  hubbub  of 
war  and  travel. 

“In  a  new  country,  among  strange  scenes  and 
strange  people,  hunynng  from  place  to  place,  badg¬ 
ered  and  baited  and  hated,  always  abused,  often 
in  peril  of  life,  and  under  all  hazard  compelled  to 
send  home  every  week  from  six  to  eight  columns  of 
matter  to  a  London  newspaper,  —  in  the  midst  of 
noise,  confusion,  smoke,  cursing  and  swearing,  bat¬ 
tle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  ”  ;  what  wonder  that 
the  unhappy  novelist  broke  down  ?  First,  he  lost 
the  thread  of  his  narrative,  and  next,  utterly  forgot 
the  very  names  of  the  personages  he  had  created ; 
and  when  things  came  to  this  pass,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  for  it  but  to  give  in  altogether.  Meanwhile,  his 
editor  at  home  was  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
mails  bringing  no  “  copy,”  and  at  length  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  keep  faith  with  his  patrons,  to  prevail 
upon  “another  hand  to  finish  it”;  and  until  Mr. 
Sala  returned  from  America,  he  had  not  the  slight¬ 
est  knowledge  as  to  the  identity  of  his  partner.  We 
scarcely  know  who  was  most  to  be  pitied,  —  the 
baffled  novelist,  “  another  hand,”  or  the  bewildered 
editor.  Critics,  too,  grumbled  because  they  could 
not  find  fault  with  a  plot  for  which  no  one  was  rc- 
{^nsible.  “If  we  object  to  the  beginning,  Mr. 
^a  will  say  he  meant  to  make  it  all  right  at  the 
end ;  if  we  object  to  the  end,  the  other  hand  will 
naturally  say  he  was  fettered  by  Mr.  Sala’s  begin¬ 
ning.”  In  fact,  the  beginning  seems  to  have  been 
ignored  altogether.  The  introductorj-  chapter  de¬ 
scribes  the  heroine  as  always  alone  ;  nding  alone  in 
the  Park,  dining  alone  at  a  Bond  Street  hotel,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  Greenwich,  Ventnor,  Richmond,  Pans, 
“  always  quite  alone.”  She  is,  in  short,  a  perfect 
enigma ;  and  to  explain  how  and  why  she  comes 
before  the  world  as  a  sort  of  female  Robinson  Cru¬ 
soe,  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  story.  Mr.  Sala 
is  evidently  not  quite  satisfied  with  his  uninvited 
coadjutor’s  explanation  of  this  matter,  and  promises, 
if  the  fates  and  the  public  be  propitious,  to  give  us 
some  day  another  edition,  ending  as  he  originally 
intended.  |t  is  a  pity  he  should  be  balked  in  his 


PRETTY  ACTRESSES. 

The  classic  taste  for  burlesque  which  has  been 
so  sedtdously  cultivated  has  given  rise  to  a  set  of 
performers  who  can  lay  claim  to  being  original  and 
primitive  upon  more  grounds  than  one.  That  the 
species  always  existed  we  have  sufficient  evidence  l 
but  its  developments  take  so  strong  and  decided  a  I 
part  in  the  modern  shape  that,  except  in  wide  lines  ' 
we  cannot  assume  that  the  parent  is  altogether  rep- 
resented  by  the  offspring.  There  are,  of  courw 
points  of  resemblance,  but  they  are  few,  and  not  at  I 
all  of  a  character  to  be  particularized.  Some  of  i 
them  we  may  touch  upon,  but  others  do  not  admit 
of  disqubition.  Without  recalling  the  “  palmy  days 
of  the  drama  ”  to  give  an  authority  to  the  opinion, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  stage  when  our  actresses 
exposed  themselves  so  much  beyond  the  degree  re¬ 
quired  for  the  honest  purposes  of  their  art  as  the 
present.  The  female  gentlemen  of  our  burlesques 
display  themselves  in  a  fashion  which  indicates  the 
level  to  which  the  profession  has  fallen,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  saucy  attitudes  are  applaud¬ 
ed  serves  to  show  that  they  have  indeed  succeeded 
in  making  the  taste  by  which  they  are  enjoyed. 
When  a  famous  French  novelist  habitually  dressed 
in  a  coat  and  trousers,  it  was  said  of  her  that  the 
disguise  would  have  been  complete  if  she  had  only 
been  a  little  more  modest;  and  when  a  young  lady 
now  struts  her  plantation  dance,  wriggles  the  jockey 
step,  or  flings  the  sailor’s  hornpipe,  one  b  tempted 
to  indulge  in  the  reflection  that  the  representations 
would  be  the  more  perfect  for  about  as  much  reserve 
as  would  render  them  decent.  It  is  not  much  for 
us  to  boast  that  our  dial(«ues  are  free  from  the  bru¬ 
talities  of  Wycherly  or  Vanbrugh,  if  we  supplement 
street  music  with  gestures  systematically  unchaste, 
and  encourage  women  as  undraped  as  acrobats,  to 
illustrate  by  tlieir  deportment  quite  as  much  immod¬ 
esty  as  would  season  a  comedy  of  the  old  school. 

The  costumes  worn  by  actresses  in  our  burlesques 
are  evidently  designed  without  the  least  affectation 
even  of  coquetry.  The  singing  chambermaid,  with 
her  apron  and  front  pockets,  moves  in  a  legitimate 
circle  of  influence :  her  nods  and  winks  are  fair 
business ;  she  uses  a  woman’s  grace  to  enlist  our 
sympathies  in  her  part,  and  periiaps  slightly  in  her 
own  prettiness ;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  when 
she  wears  her  pockets  differently,  when  there  b 
nothing  for  the  sex  to  retire  into,  and  when  with  an 
impudent  daring  she  upsets  at  a  strut  every  notion 
we  might  have  had  of  that  feminine  sense  which 
ought  to  distinguish  a  lady.  It  is  a  bad  feature  in 
the  pretty  actress,  too,  that  in  many  cases,  not  only 
docs  she  look  to  the  gallery  for  applause,  but  she 
may  occasionally  be  detected  tiling  a  side-box  in 
which  the  occupant  is  carefully  retired.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  concerned  for  the  special  repute  of 
actresses ;  they  have  quite  enough  of  advocates  in 
the  press.  The  critics  have  exhausted  the  epithets 
of  praise  upon  them.  Funny  writers  are  funnily 
complimentary;  writers  the  reverse  of  comic  are 
solemnlv  tender  with  them,  —  lugubriously  affection¬ 
ate.  What  the  amount  of  virtue  amongst  them  may 
be  we  have  no  way  of  determining,  and  a  great 
deal  of  private  virtue  is  quite  compatible  with  the 
degraded  viciousness  of  a  branch  of  art ;  still,  the 
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^tres^  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  spoiled  into  a  style 
of  exhibition  which  places  them  on  the  very  confines 
which  divide  the  pure  from  the  impure,  and  if  they 
chose  to  play  there,  it  can  do  them  no  harm  to  learn 
the  exact  ]x«ition  they  have  been  induced  to  as- 
tuine. 

It  is  possible  we  ma^'  be  reminded  of  the  “  Gar¬ 
ter  ”  motto ;  but  there  is  little  faith  now-a-days  in  the 
goilelessness  of  White  Quakers,  or  in  the  flimsy 
reasons  behind  which  any  other  form  of  impudence 
(ligrobes.  St^e  Dianas  may  regard  their  Greek 
and  natural  integuments  as  quite  consistent  with 
the  accepted  reputation  of  the  goddess,  and  in  doing 
fo  may  loop  up  a  single  garment  until  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  defeats  the  object  of  a  garment  alto¬ 
gether;  but  they  must  be  prepared 'to  have  a  second 
interpretation  placed  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
cold  divinity  is  personified.  We  have  seen  a  femi¬ 
nine  Apollo  within  a  few  inches  of  being  Belvidere, 
and  a  female  Jupiter  who  could,  with  a  slight 
change,  have  appeared  as  Menken.  In  fact,  hea¬ 
thendom  histrionically  sets  its  face  and  legs  against 
the  innovation  of  clothing  to  within  a  tunic  such  as 
Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  proposed  to  adopt,  and  such  as 
Mr.  Leo  Hunter  incontinently  objected  to.  Even 
this  tunic  is  being  curtailed,  and  is  following  the 
wake  of  the  bonnet  of  ordinary  life.  When  the 
part  demands  a  long  gown,  the  invariable  rule  now 
followed  in  such  a  distressing  case  of  obstructed  tal¬ 
ent,  is  to  have  the  gown  tucked  to  the  knee  at  one 
side  at  least,  and  the  stratagems  by  which  that  side 
is  kept  towards  the  audience  proves  how  genius, 
even  when  trammelled,  is  able  to  take  advantage  of 
any  Uttle  change  for  the  employment  of  its  choicest 
accomplishments. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  stage  alone  that  our  pretty  ac¬ 
tresses  figure  so  attractively.  Colley  Cibber  re¬ 
gretted  the  exigency  of  the  dramatic  calling  by 
which  the  instant  graces  of  the  player  were  lost  to 
the  world;  but  he  Knew  nothing  of  photc^aphy,  or 
of  the  camera  sort  of  graces  which  the  lady  perform¬ 
ers  of  our  time  are  secure  of  transmitting  to  poster¬ 
ity.  You  may  buy  their  portraits  exactly  as  you 
have  seen  them  perform.  If  there  is  a  slight  differ¬ 
ence,  the  difierence  gives  you  the  benefit  of  more 
than  you  noticed  behind  the  footlights.  The  pretty 
actresses  are  fast  driving  the  pets  of  the  ballet  to  a 
desperate  rivalry  of  attitudes.  In  truth,  they  have 
already  done  as  much  for  the  carte  shojis  as  English 
dancers,  and  it  is  only  the  Frenchwomen  who  can 
beat  them  on  their  own  ground,  and,  we  must  ad¬ 
mit,  give  them  odds.  Nor  are  you  left  in  the  dark, 
having  paid  your  shilling,  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
lady  whose  picture  you  may  purchase.  Not  only 
do  you  get  her  name,  but  you  are  presented  with 
the  familiar  diminutive  by  which  she  chooses  to  be 
set  down  in  the  bills.  Our  pretty  actresses  desire 
to  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  swell,  the  cad,  the 
snob,  and  the  gent  by  those  mincing  names  which 
denote  cordiality  and  acquaintance.  Once  or  twice 
a  year  an  opportunity  is  taken  of  rendering  this 
cordiality  almost  intimate  ;  for  the  swell,  the  cad, 
the  snob,  and  the  gent  are  invited  to  a  bazaar,  and 
at  a  small  outlay  can  speak  with  the  deities,  and 
stare  at  them  to  their  eyes’  content.  So  that  there 
is  no  reticence  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  pretty 
actresses.  Easy  on  the  stage,  free  and  easy  in  the 
cartes,  liberal  of  their  fascinations  at  special  fetes, 
j  we  cannot  determine  where  this  generosity  will 
cease.  We  shall  not  imitate  Matthew  Prynne,  and 
hint  that  the  rinderpest  or  the  cholera  are  judg¬ 
ments  for  the  airiness  and  vivacity  of  those  theatri¬ 


cal  ladies,  nor  do  wo  think  any  worse  will  come  of 
their  vulgarizing  a  noble  profession  than  the  fact  it¬ 
self  of  their  deb^ing  it ;  but  the  public  will  discover 
this  in  time,  and  the  genuine  artists  will  get  to  the 
firont 

Women  are  by  their  nature  fitted  for  the  stage ; 
but  they  are  best  fitted  for  it  as  women,  not  as  im¬ 
probable  boys,  or  other  questionable  nondescripts. 
Female  beauty,  archness,  and  mobility  can  all  be 
diverted  into  decorous  and  amusing  channels,  without 
being  pressed  into  competition  with  that  impudence 
whose  professional  exponents  had  once  a  gallery'  set 
apart  in  our  playhouses.  We  perhaps  owe  all  this 
to  the  introduction  of  spectacle ;  but  there  is  a  sort 
of  crave  for  it  now  which  must  be  regarded  from 
every  point  of  view  as  deplorable.  The  practice  is 
imitated  in  a  clumsier  style  at  certain  music-halls, 
and  no  entertainment  in  London  appears  to  be 
complete  without  whole  troops  of  young  girls  who 
cannot  be  intended  for  anything  but  exhibition, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  dancing. 
The  idiotic  gambols  in  which  they  keep  time  to  the 
music  are  painful  to  witness.  A  thick-ankled  Tag- 
lioni  flouncing  heavily  twice,  and  then,  with  immense 
and  evident  exertion,  sustaining  herself  on  one  leg  ; 
or  a  would-be  Cerito  coming  out  with  a  flip-flap  and 
a  course  of  hope,  and  then  running  away  with  the 
grace  of  a  Cochin-China  fowl :  such  is  the  style  of 
the  modern  ballet  as  encouraged  at  the  singing- 
taverns.  The  partners  who  engage  in  figures  with 
these  brilliant  performers  are  got  up  like  our  pretty 
actresses,  and  never  venture  a  jacket  longer  than  that 
of  a  coastguard  man.  However,  they  are  unable,  in 
consecjuence  of  the  law,  to  become  quite  as  Olym¬ 
pian  as  the  latter.  Their  diversions  are  limited  to 
dumb-show,  but  they  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  within  their  reach.  It  is  really  a  pity  to 
prevent  them  from  emphasizing  their  sportiveness 
with  the  slang  choruses  and  dialogues  of  the  bur¬ 
lesque. 

As  far  as  intellect,  refinement,  or  decency  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  distinction  between  what  they  do 
and  what  the  pretty  actresses  do.  Both  contribute 
the  same  degree  of  moral  entertainment  to  the 
minds  of  their  respective  audiences.  Both  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  similar  expressions  of  approval  and 
gratification.  The  appetite  fed  by  managerial  en¬ 
terprise  at  the  theatres  is  identical  with  that  which 
the  music-hall  proprietors  endeavor  to  satisfy.  To 
be  assured  of  this  we  have  only  to  watch  the  old 
boy,  well  paddwl  and  preserved,  with  his  rheumy 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stage  while  Diana  exhorts  her 
attendant  nymphs,  and  compare  the  pious  and  intel¬ 
ligent  expression  of  his  countenance  with  that  of  an 
honest  old  mechanic  or  shopkeeper  who  is  making  a 
night  of  it  at  a  music-hall,  and  rapping  his  dingy 
knuckles  on  the  beer-damp  tables  while  the  premiere 
dans  ease  shakes  her  toe  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
his  head. 
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Ox  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill,  crested  with  stag¬ 
horned  trees,  commanding  a  deep  and  woodlwd 
gorge,  wherein  “  the  Crooks  of  Combe  ”  (the  curves 
of  a  winding  river)  ui^  onward  to  the  “  Severn 
Sea,”  still  survke  the  remains  of  famous  old  Stowe ; 
that  historic  abode  of  the  loyal  and  glorious  Sir 
Beville,  the  Bayard  of  old  Cornwall,  *•  sans  pieur  et 
sans  reproche,”  in  the  thrilling  Stewart  wars.  No 
mansion  on  the  Tamar-side  ever  accumulated  so 
rich  and  varied  a  store  of  association  and  event. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Thither  the  sons  of  the  Cornish  gentry  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  resort,  to  be  nurtured  nnd  brought  up  with 
the  children  of  Sir  Beville  Granville  and  Lady 
Grace ;  tor  the  noble  knight  was  literally  the  “  glass 
wherein  ”  the  youth  of  those  ancient  times  “  did 
dress  themselves.”  There  their  graver  studies  were 
relieved  by  manly  pastime  and  athletic  exercise. 
Like  the  children  of  the  Persians,  they  were  taught 
“  to  ride,  to  bend  the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  trutli.” 
At  hearth  and  hall  every  time-honored  usage  and 
festive  celebration  was  carefully  and  reverently  pre¬ 
served.  Around  the  walls  branched  the  massive 
antlers  of  the  red  deer  of  the  moors,  the  trophies  of 
many  a  bold  achievement  with  horse  and  hound. 
At  the  battery-hatch  hung  a  tankard,  marked  with 
the  guests’  and  the  travellers’  peg,  and  a  nianchet, 
flanked  with  native  cheese,  stood  ready  on  a  trencher 
for  any  sudden  visitant  who  might  choose  to  lilt  the 
latch  ;  for  the  Granville  motto  was,  “  An  open  door 
and  a  greeting  hand.”  A  troop  of  retainers,  ser¬ 
vants,  grooms,  and  varlets  of  the  yard  stood  each  in 
his  place,  and  under  orders  to  receive  with  a  wel¬ 
come  the  unknown  stranger,  as  well  as  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  kinsman  and  friend. 

Among  these,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  appeared  a  remarkable  personage.  lie  was 
the  son  of  an  old  tenant  on  the  estate,  who  occupied 
the  manor-house  of  Stratton,  a  neighboring  town. 
His  parents  were  of  the  yeoman  rank  in  life,  and 
possessed  no  singularity  of  personal  aspect  or  frame, 
although  both  were  comely.  But  Antony,  their  son, 
was  from  his  earliest  years  a  wonderful  boy.  He 
shot  up  into  preternatural  stature  and  strength.  His 
proportions  were  so  vast,  that,  when  he  was  a  mere 
lad,  his  schoolmates  were  accustomed  “  to  borrow 
his  back,”  and,  for  sport,  to  work  out  their  geogra¬ 
phy  lessons  or  arithmetic  on  that  broad  disk  in 
chalk ;  so  that,  to  his  mother’s  amazement  and  dis¬ 
may,  he  more  than  once  brought  home,  like  Atlas, 
the  world  on  his  shoulders,  for  her  to  rub  out.  His 
strength  and  skill  in  everj'  boyish  game  were  mar¬ 
vellous,  and,  unlike  many  other  large  men,  his 
mental  and  intellectual  faculties  increased  with  his 
amazing  growth. 

It  was  Antony  Pa\'ne’8  delight  to  select  two  of 
his  stoutest  companions  whom  he  termed  “  his  kit¬ 
tens,”  and,  with  one  under  each  arm,  to  climb  some 
perilous  crag  or  cliff  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea, 
“  to  show  them  the  world,”  as  he  said.  He  was 
called  in  the  school  “  Uncle  Tony,”  for  the  Cornish 
to  this  day  employ  the  names  “  uncle  and,  aunt  ”  as 
titles  of  endearment  and  respect.  Another  relic  of 
his  boyhood  is  extant  still ;  the  country  lads,  when 
they  describe  anything  of  exces.sive  dimensions,  call 
it,  “  as  long  as  Tony  Payne’s  foot.” 

He  grew  on  gradually,  and  in  accurate  proportion 
of  sinews  and  thews,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  was  taken  into  the  establishment  at  Stowe.  He 
then  measured  seven  feet  two  inches  without  his 
shoes,  and  he  afterwards  added  a  couple  of  inches 
more  to  his  stately  growth.  Wide-chested,  full- 
armed,  and  pillared,  like  a  rock,  on  lower  limbs  of 
ample  and  exact  symmetry,  he  would  have  glad¬ 
dened  the  critical  eyes  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose 
Tudor  taste  led  her  to  exult  in  “  looking  on  a  man.” 
If  his  lot  had  fallen  in  later  days,  he  might  have 
been  hired  by  some  wonder-monger  to  astonish  the 
provincial  mind,  or  the  intellect  of  cities,  as  the 
Cornish  Chang.  But  in  good  old  honest,  simple- 
hearted  England  they  utilized  their  giants,  and 
deemed  that  when  a  cubit  was  added  to  the  stature 
of  a  man,  it  was  for  some  wise,  good  end,  and  they 


looked  upon  their  loftier  brother  with  added  honor 
and  respect. 

1^  for  many  years  Payne  continued  to  fulfil  his 
various  duties  as  Sir  Beville’s  chief  retainer  at 
Stowe.  He  it  was  who  was  the  leader  and  the  au¬ 
thority  in  every  masculine  sport.  He  embowelled 
and  flayed  the  hunted  deer,  and  carried  the  carcass 
on  his  own  shoulders  to  the  hall,  where  he  received 
as  his  guerdon  the  horns  and  the  hide.  The  antlers 
cleansed  and  polished,  were  hoisted  as  a  trophy  on 
the  panelled  wall ;  and  the  skins,  dressed  and  pre¬ 
pared,  were  shaped  into  a  jerkin  for  his  goodly 
chest.  It  took  the  spoils  of  three  full-grown  red  ■ 
deer  to  make  the  garment  complete.  His  master’s  I 
sons  and  their  companions,  the  very  pride  of  the  | 
west,  who  housed  and  instructed  at  Stowe,  when  re-  j 
leased  from  their  graver  studies,  were  under  his  es-  ] 
pecial  charge.  He  taught  them  to  shoot,  and  fish,  ' 
and  to  handle  arms.  Tilt-yard  and  bowling-green, 
and  the  hurler’s  ground,  can  still  be  identified  at 
Stowe.  In  the  latter,  the  poising-place  and  the 
mark  sur^'ive,  and  a  rough  block  of  graiiwacke  is 
called  to  this  day  “  Payne’s  cast  ”  ;  it  lies  full  ten 
paces  beyond  the  reach  whereat  the  ordinary  players 
could  “  put  the  stone.” 

It  is  said  that  one  Christmas-eve  the  fire  lan¬ 
guished  in  the  hall.  A  boy  with  an  ass  had  been 
sent  to  the  woodland  for  logs,  and  the  driver  loitered 
on  his  homeward  way.  Lady  Grace  lost  patience, 
and  was  displeased.  All  at  once  a  sudden  outcry 
was  heard  at  the  gate,  and  Sir  Beville’s  Gi.ant  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  loaded  animal  on  his  mighty  back. 
He  threw  down  his  burden  in  triumph  at  the  hearth- 
side,  shouting  merrily,  “  Ass  and  fardel !  Ass  and 
fardel  for  my  lady’s  yule !  ”  Another  time  he  strode 
along  the  path  from  Kilkhampton  village  to  Stowe 
with  a  bacon-hog  of  three  hundred-weight  thrown 
across  his  shoulders,  and  merely  because  a  taunting 
butcher  had  doubted  his  strength  for  the  feat. 
Among  the  excellences  of  Sir  Beville’s  Giant,  it  is 
told  of  him  that  he  was  by  no  means  clumsy  or  un¬ 
couth,  as  men  of  unusual  size  sometimes  are,  but  as 
nimble,  and  elastic,  and  as  capable  of  swift  and 
dexterous  movement  as  a  light  and  muscular  man. 
Added  to  this,  his  was  a  strong  and  acute  intellect; 
so  happy  also  in  his  language,  and  of  such  a  ready 
wit,  that  he  was  called  by  a  writer  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  from  his  resemblance,  in  these  points  only,  to 
Shakespeare’s  knight,  “the  Falstaff  of  the  West.” 

But  a  great  and  sudden  change  was  about  to 
come  over  the  happy  halls  of  Stowe.  The  king  and 
his  parliament  were  at  fatal  strife ;  and  there  could 
be  but  one  place  in  the  land  for  the  true-hearted 
and  chivalrous  Sir  Beville,  and  that  was  at  his  royal 
master’s  side.  The  well-known  rallying  cry  went 
through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Cornwall.  “  Gran¬ 
ville  ’s  up,”  and  the  he.arts  and  hands  of  many  a  no¬ 
ble  knight  and  m.an-at-arms  turned  towards  old 
Stowe.  Mounted  messengers  rode  to  and  fro. 
Strange  and  stalwart  forms  arrived  to  claim  a  place 
in  the  ranks.  Retainers  were  enrolled  day  and 
night ;  and  the  smooth  sward  of  the  bowling-green 
and  the  Fawn’s  Paddock  were  dinted  by  the  hoofs 
of  horses  and  the  tread  of  serried  men.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  scenes  we  find,  ,TS  body-guard  of 
his  master,  the  bulky  form  of  Antonv  Payne.  He 
marshallefl  .and  manccuvred  the  rude  levies  from  the 
west<*Ti  mines,  “  the  underground  men.”  He  served 
out  arms  and  rations,  and  established  order,  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  presence  and  strength,  among  the 
wild  and  mixed  multitude  that  gath^ered  “  for  the 
kin"  and  the  land.” 


ANTONY  PAYNE,  CORNISH  GIANT. 


Instead  of  the  glad  and  hospitable  scenery  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  Stowe  became  in  those  days  like  a  garri¬ 
son  surrounded  by  a  camp.  At  last,  one  day  tid¬ 
ings  arnved  that  the  battalions  of  the  parliament, 
led  by  Lord  Stamford,  were  on  their  way  north¬ 
wards,  and  not  many  miles  off.  A  picked  and 
goodly  company  marched  forth  from  the  avenye  of 
Stowe,  «ind  among  them  Payne,  on  the  Cornish  cob 
Samson,  of  pure  Guinhilly  breed.  The  next  day, 
eiirbt  miles  tewards  the  south,  the  battle  of  Stratton- 
hifl  was  fought  and  won  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
Earl  of  Stamford  was  repulsed  and  fled  ;  bequeath¬ 
ing  by  a  strange  mischance  his  own  name,  although 
the  defeated  commander,  to  the  field  Of  fight.  It  is 
called  to  this  day  Stamford  Hill.  Sir  Beville  re¬ 
turned  that  night  to  Stowe,  but  his  giant  remained 
with  some  other  soldiers  to  bury  the  dead.  He  had 
caused  certain  large  trenches  to  be  laid  open,  each 
to  hold  ten  bodies  side  by  side.  There  he  and  his 
followers  carried  in  the  slain. 

On  one  occasion  they  had  lain  down  nine  corpses, 
and  Payne  was  bringing  in  another,  tucked  under 
bis  arm,  like  one  of  “  the  kittens  ”  of  his  school-boy 
days,  when  all  at  once  the  supposed  dead  man  was 
heard  pleading  earnestly  with  him,  and  expostulat¬ 
ing,  “Surely  you  wouldn’t  bury  me,  ilr.  Payne, 
before  I  am  dead ? ”  “I  tell  thee,  man,”  was  the 
grim  reply,  “  our  trench  was  dug  for  ten,  and  there ’s 
nine  in  already ;  you  must  take  your  place.”  “  But 
I  bean’t  dead,  I  say ;  I  have  a’t  done  living  yet ;  be 
massyful,  Mr.  Payne ;  don’t  ye  hurry  a  poor  fellow 
into  the  earth  before  his  time.”  “I  won’t  hurry 
thee :  I  mean  to  put  thee  down  quietly  and  cover 
thee  up,  and  then  thee  canst  die  at  thy  leisure.” 
Payne’s  purpose,  however,  was  kinder  than  his 
speech.  He  carried  his  suppliant,  carefully,  to  his 
own  cottage,  not  far  off,  and  charged  his  wife  to 
stanch,  if  possible,  her  husband’s  rebellious  blood. 
The  man  lived,  and  his  descendants  arc  among  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Stratton  to  this 


day. 

That  same  year,  the  battle  of  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  was  fought.  The  forces  of  the  parliament 
prevailed,  and  Sir  Beville  nobly  died.  Payne  was 
still  at  his  side,  and  when  his  master  fell,  he  mounted 
young  John  Granville,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  whom  he 
had  always  in  charge,  on  his  father’s  horse,  and  led 
the  Granville  troop  into  the  fight.  A  letter  which 
the  faithful  retainer  wrote  to  his  lady  at  Stowe  still 
survives.  It  breathes,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
day,  a  noble  strain  of  sympathy  and  homage.  Thus 
it  ran :  — 

“  Honored  Madam  :  Ill  news  flieth  apace.  The 
heavy  tidings  no  doubt  hath  already  travelled  to 
Stowe  that  we  have  lost  our  blessed  master  by  the 
enemy’s  advantage.  You  must  not,  dear  lady,  grieve 
too  much  for  your  noble  spouse.  You  know,  as  we 
all  believe,  that  his  soul  was  in  heaven  before  his 
bones  were  cold.  He  fell,  as  he  did  often  tell  us  he 
wished  to  die,  in  the  great  Stuart  cause,  for  his 
country  and  his  king.  He  delivered  to  me  his  last 
commands,  and  with  such  tender  words  for  you  and 
for  his  children  as  are  not  to  be  set  down  with  my 
poor  pen,  but  must  come  to  your  ears  upon  my  best 
heart’s  breath.  Master  John,  when  I  mounted  him 
on  his  father’s  horse,  rode  him  into  the  war  like  a 
young  prince,  as  he  is,  and  our  men  followed  him 
with  their  swords  drawn  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes. '  They  did  say  they  would  kill  a  rebel  for 
every  hair  of  Sir  Beville’s  beard.  But  I  bade  them 
remember  their  good  master’s  word  when  he  wiped 


his  sword  after  Stamford  fight ;  how  he  said,  when 
their  cry  was,  ‘  Stab  and  slay !  ’  ‘  Halt !  men ;  God 
will  avenge !  ’  I  am  coming  down  with  the  moum- 
fullest  lo^  that  ever  a  poor  servant  did  bear,  to 
bring  the  great  heart  that  is  cold  to  Kirkhampton 
vault.  O  my  lady!  how  shall  I  ever  brook  your 
weeping  face  ?  But  I  will  be  trothful  to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead. 

“  These,  honored  Madam,  from  thy  saddest,  truest 

servant,  *  x,  » 

’  “Antony  Payne. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  Stowe  Giant  reappears 
upon  the  scene,  in  attendance  on  his  young  master, 
John  Granville.  Sir  Beville’s  son  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  return  of  the  king,  and  had  received 
from  Charles  the  Second  larg^e  of  money,  great 
offices,  and  the  earldom  of  Bath.  Among  other 
places  of  trust,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Garrison  at  Plymouth.  There  Payne  received  the 
appointment  of  Halberdier  of  the  Guns,  and  the 
king,  who  held  him  in  singular  favor,  commanded 
his  portrait  to  be  painted  by  the  court  artist.  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller.  The  fate  of  this  picture  was  one 
of  great  vicissitude.  It  hung  in  state  for  some  years 
in  the  great  gallery  at  Stowe ;  thence,  when  that 
mansion  was  dismantled,  at  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Bath,  it  was  removed  to  Penheale,  another  manoi^ 
house  of  the  Granvilles,  in  Cornwall ;  but  it  ceased 
to  be  highly  esteemed,  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  and  the  oblivion  of  years,  insomuch  so  that 
when  Gilbert,  the  Cornish  historian,  travelled 
through  the  county  to  collect  materials  for  his  work, 
he  discovered  the  portrait  rolled  up  in  an  empty 
room,  and  described  by  the  farmer’s  wife  as  “  a  car¬ 
pet  with  the  effigy  of  a  lai^e  man  upon  it.”  It  was 
a  gift  to  her  husband,  she  said,  from  the  landlord’s 
steward,  and  she  was  glad  to  sell  it  as  she  did  for 
eight  pounds ! 

When  Gilbert  died,  his  collection  of  antique  curi¬ 
osities  was  sold  by  auction  at  Devonport,  where  he 
lived,  and  this  portrait  of  Payne,  which  had  been 
engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  Cornwall,  was  bought  by  a 
stranger,  who  was  passing  through  the  town,  and 
who  had  strolled  in  to  look  at  the  sale,  at  the  price 
of  forty  guineas.  'The  value  had  been  apparentlpr 
enhanced  by  oil,  and  varnish,  and  frame.  This 
stranger  proved  to  be  a  connoisseur  in  paintings ;  he 
conveyed  it  to  London,  and  there  it  was  ascertained 
to  be  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Kneller;  it  was 
resold  for  the  enormous  sum  of  eight  hundred 
pounds.  This  picture,  or  even  the  engraving  in 
Gilbert’s  work,  reveals  still  to  the  eye  the  Giant  of 
Old  Stowe,  “in  his  natural  presentment”  as  he 
lived.  There  he  stands  before  the  eye,  a  stalwart 
soldier  of  the  guard.  One  hand  is  placed  upon  a 
cannon,  and  the  other  wields  the  tall  halberd  of  his 
rank  and  office  as  yeoman  of  the  guns.  By  a 
strange  accident  this  very  weapon  and  a  large  flask 
or  flagon  sheathed  in  wicker-work,  which  is  said  to 
have  held  “  Antony’s  edlowance,”  a  gallon  of  wine, 
and  which  is  placed  in  the  picture  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet,  —  both  these  relics  of  the  time  and  the  man 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  in  the  Vicarage  House,  near  Stowe.  It  was  in 
Plymouth  garrison,  and  in  his  later  days,  that  an 
event  is  reeorded  of  Payne,  whieh  testifies  that  even 
after  long  years  “  his  eye -had  notOTOwn  dim,  neither 
was  his  natural  force  abated.”  The  revolution  had 
come  and  gone,  and  William  and  Mary  had  been 
enthroned. 

At  the  mess-table  of  the  regiment  in  garrison,  on 
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the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Charles  the  First 
had  been  beheaded,  a  sub-officer  of  Payne’s  own 
rank  had  ordered  a  calTs  head  to  be  served  up  in  a 
“  Wilfiam  and  Mary  dish.”  This,  in  those  days  of 
new  devotion  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  was  a  coarse 
and  common  annual  mockery  of  the  beheaded  king ; 
and  delf,  with  the  faces  of  these  two  sovereigns  for 
ornament,  was  a  valued  ware  (the  writer  has  one 
large  dish).  When  Payne  entered  the  room,  his 
comrades  jrainted  out  to  him  the  insulting  and  prac¬ 
tical  jest,  to  him,  too,  most  offensive,  for  he  was  a 
Stuart  man.  With  a  ready  and  indignant  gesture 
he  threw  out  of  the  window  the  s^-mbolic  platter 
and  its  contents. 

A  fierce  quarrel  ensued,  and  a  challenge,  and  at 
break  of  day  Payne  and  his  antagonist  fought  with 
swords  on  the  ramparts.  After  a  strong  contest  — 
for  the  offender  was  a  master  of  his  weapon  —  Payne 
ran  his  adversary  through  the  sword-arm  and  dis¬ 
abled  him.  He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
successful  thrust  with  the  taunting  shout,  “  There ’s 
sauce  for  thy  calTs  head !  ”  When  the  strong  man 
at  last  began  to  bow  himself  down  at  the  approach 
of  one  stronger  than  be,  the  giant  of  Stowe  obtained 
leave  to  retire.  He  returned  to  Stratton,  his  native 
place,  and  found  shelter  and  repose  in  the  very  house 
and  chamber  wherein  be  was  born. 

After  his  death,  neither  the  door  nor  the  stairs 
would  afford  egress  for  the  large  and  coffined 
corpse.  The  joists  had  to  be  sawn  through,  and 
the  floor  lowered  with  rope  and  pulley,  to  enable 
the  giant  to  pass  out  towards  his  might}'  grave. 
Relays  of  strong  bier-men  carried  him  to  his  rest, 
and  the  bells  of  the  tower,  by  his  own  express  de¬ 
sire,  “chimed  him  home.”  He  was  buried  outside 
the  southern  wall  of  Stratton  church.  When  the 
writer  was  a  boy,  the  sexton  one  day  broke,  by  ac¬ 
cident,  through  the  side  wall  of  a  vast  but  empty 
sepulchre.  Juny  went  to  see  the  sight,  and  there, 
marked  by  a  stone  in  the  wall,  was  a  vault,  like  the 
tomb  of  the  Anakim,  large  enough  in  these  days 
for  the  interment  of  three  or  four  of  our  degenerate 
dead.  But  it  was  empty,  desolate,  and  bare.  No 
mammoth  bones  nor  mysterious  relics  of  the  un¬ 
known  dead.  A  massive  heap  of  silent  dust ! 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  English  edition  of  Tennyson’s  “Elaine,” 
illustrated  by  Dorc,  will  be  published  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Artemus  Ward’s  contributions  to  Punch  are 
not  in  the  old  showman’s  happiest  vein.  They  have 
thus  far  displayed  “  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit” 

American  admirers  of  Charles  Dickens  will  in¬ 
dulge  in  pleasant  anticipations  on  learning  that  he 
has  lately  been  busily  engaged  in  laying  out  the  plot 
for  another  serial  storj-. 

It  is  said  that  an  opera  is  to  be  written  for  Mdlle. 
Carlotta  Patti,  on  the  stc^  of  Mdlle.  de  La  Vallicre. 
We  hope  that  the  tale  is  not  true.  What  need  is 
there  for  one  in  such  favor  as  the  lady  enjoys  to  make 
market  of  a  physical  infirmity  ? 

Burns’s  cottage  is  “  for  sale.”  The  Ayrshire 
(Scotland)  Express  says:  “The  necessities  of  the 
Ayr  Incorporation  of  Shoemakers  compel  them  to 
dispose  of  the  most  valuable  property  in  their  pos¬ 


session,  ‘  the  auld  clay  biggin,’  dear  to  all  Scotsmen 
and  to  every  admirer  of  the  greatest  lyric  genius  of 
this  or  any  country,  if  they  would  mainUin,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  enhance,  the  yearly  allowances  of  their  aged 
members.  We  understand  the  cottage  is  now  to  be 
exposed  by  private  bargain,  at  such  a  price  as  it  may 
bring.” 

The  landscape-painter,  D’Auria,  and  Taddei,  the 
well-known  actor,  are  among  the  recent  victims  of 
the  cholera  at  Naples.  D’Auria  was  au  artist  of 
considerable  merit.  Taddei  had  for  many  yean 
made  the  fortune  of  the  Teatro  de’  Fiorentini,  and 
was  an  admirable  interpreter  of  the  works  of  Gol¬ 
doni. 

The  sorrowful  intelligence  lately  received  touch¬ 
ing  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  is  confirmed  by 
private  letters.  The  author  of  “  Rab  and  his 
Friends,”  and  other  delightful  papers,  incorporated 
in  two  volumes  entitled  “  Spare  Hours,”  will,  it  is 
feared,  charm  us  no  more  with  his  fresh  and  genial 
humor.  His  reason  is  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  im¬ 
paired. 

Septimus  Tennyson,  a  brother  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  died  recently  at  Cheltenham,  England. 
He  is  described  as  “  a  gentle,  trusting,  lovable  man," 
and  “  one  who  will  be  lamented  by  all  who  knew  his 
great  worth.”  He  wrote  several  sonnets,  originally 
published  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  but  failed  to 
attain  any  reputation  as  a  poet.  , 

O.NE  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  finest  pictures, 
pmnted  when  his  eye,  hand,  and  judgment  were  in 
their  fullest  vigor,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery,  under  reasonable  stipulations,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Newman  Smith.  The  picture  is  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,” 
the  noblest  figure  of  a  dog  that  ever  looked  out  from 
canvas.  The  picture  is  to  remmn  with  the  testator’s 
widow  for  life.  It  is  then  to  pass  to  the  National 
Gallery ;  but,  if  the  trustees  do  not  suitably  hang  it 
within  six  months,  the  picture  is  to  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  testator’s  brother.  The  trustees  are  not 
likely  to  let  such  a  prize  slip  from  them. 

Shop-front  literature,  sap  the  AtAenirum,  is  full 
of  comic  illustrations.  The  Eimlish  advertisements 
in  French  hotels  with  their  “  Warm  Baths  at  every 
o’clock,”  and  in  some  German  Hofs,  with  their 
“Here  man  dare  not  smoke,”  have  their  corre¬ 
sponding  absurdities  on  this  side  the  water.  In  the 
west  suburb  of  London,  a  tobacconist’s  brilliant  es¬ 
tablishment  has  just  been  opened,  over  which  is 
mounted  the  gilt  inscription,  in  colossal  letters, 
“  Cigar  Boutique.”  If  tne  tobacconist’s  neighbor, 
the  grocer,  knows  the  diflTerence  between  correct 
and  incorrect  French,  the  owner  of  the  “  Cigar 
Boutique”  is  likely  to  be  treated  as  the  grocer’s 
coffee  is  said  to  be,  —  “  roasted  daily  on  the  prem¬ 
ises.” 

One  of  the  Paris  chroniquers  furnishes  us  with  the 
following  page  of  gossip :  — 

“  The  Empress  Eugenie  is  very  fond  of  novel-read¬ 
ing,  and  especially  favors  such  tsdes  as  contain  rec¬ 
ords  of  exciting  adventure,  courage,  and  patience. 
On  the  evening  before  she  left  Paris  for  Biamtz, 
the  Empress  was  absorbed  in  Edmond  About’s  cele¬ 
brated  novel  ‘Trente*  et  Quarante,’  and  wholly 
preoccupied  with  the  fate  of  Captain  Bitterlin,  the 
most  amusing  personage  of  the  fiction,  when  of  a 
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sudden  the  Emperor  re<iuested  her  Majesty’s  pres¬ 
ence.  Very  reluctan^',  and  not  without  expressing 
some  regret,  dkl  the  Empress  lay  aside  the  interest¬ 
ing  volume  to  obey  her  Iwl  and  master.  The  next 
morning  her  Majesty  left  St.  Cloud  for  Biarritz,  not 
baring  been  able  to  come  to  the  deiiovemerU  of 
Captain  Bitterlin’s  adventures.  However,  as  she 
reached  Biarritz  a  telegraphic  de^atch  was  handed 
to  her.  It  came  direct  from  the  Emperor,  and  only 
containeil  these  words,  ‘  Le  Capitaine  Bitterlin  est 
mort !” 

A  GARDEXEii  near  Paris  vows  by  St.  Fiacre  he 
has  made  a  green  tulip — that,  before  Australia  was 
discovered,  black  swan  of  floriculture  —  which  he 
will  show  the  world  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  Pa¬ 
tience  ! 

Mme.  Ancelot,  an  authoress  of  merit,  who  had 
her  day  of  celebrity,  is  extremely  ill.  It  m^'  be 
remembered  that  the  late  Count  ^Vlfred  de  Vigny 
devised  his  estate  to  her.  She  is  the  widow  of  an 
author  who  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy,  who  failed  in  ^vriting  tragedies,  and  became 
bankrupt  in  playing  farces.  Her  daughter  married 
M.  Lachaud,  the  eminent  advocate.  She  ssud,  in 
her  recently  published  Memoirs,  “  I  have  a  daughter 
whose  name  is  in  nobodj^’s  mouth,  and  a  son-in-law 
whose  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  everybody.” 

The  F rcnch  Emperor  contemplates  taking  Charle¬ 
magne’s  life.  Is  lus  Majesty  coming  down  to  mod¬ 
em  times,  “  taking  all  the  gentlemen’s  seats  by  the 
way”?  If  crowned  heads  dive  at  this  rate  into 
inkhoms  (e^cially  since  Herr  von  Bismarck  has 
given  the  German  warren  of  crowned  heads  so 
much  leisure),  untitled  authors  may  have  to  struggle 
harder  than  ever  for  bread.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
now  for  an  obscure  body,  with  a  ream  of  blotted 
foolscap  under  his  arm,  to  get  at  a  puUisher.  When 

Eublishcrs  are  hedged  round  with  crowns,  there  will 
e  no  such  thing  as  obscurity  getting  at  them  at  all. 

We  take  these  two  art-notes  from  the  Ijondon 
Reader:  “Mr.  Hart,  a  native  of  America,  but  long 
resident  at  Florence,  has  lately  completed  a  remark¬ 
able  group,  called  the  ‘  Triumph  of  Woman,’  the 
aim  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  action  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  woman,  who  robs  Cupid  of  his  last  arrow. 
Mr.  Conelly,  an  English  sculptor,  also  residing  at 
Florence,  has  just  completed  an  American  subject 
for  a  wealthy  American  connoisseur.  It  is  called 
the  ‘  Return  of  Peace,’  and  the  group  is  composed 
of  three  figures,  —  two  female  ones  representing 
America  and  Peace,  at  whose  feet  there  lies  dead  a 
form  of  the  human-fiend  stamp,  conveying  the  idea 
of  Rebellion  crushed. 

Mex  sometimes  satirize  themselves.  Over  the 
door  of  Herr  von  Dreyse,  inventor  of  the  needle- 
OTn,  are  the  words  “  Bete  und  Arbeite”  (prav  and 
labor,  ora  et  labord).  But  labor  at  what  ?  Simply 
at  inventions  for  killing !  “  I  am  now  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,”  said  Von  Dreyse,  whose  gun  has 
made  a  kingdom  into  an  empire,  “  and  have  de¬ 
voted  my  life  to  this  work.  I  rise  at  four,  and,  with 
a  few  intervals  of  relaxation,  work  till  I  sleep.” 
And  the  old  man,  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  showed 
explosive  balls,  guns,  pistols,  —  things  that  would 
rend,  tear,  lacerate,  pierce,  wound,  and  fill  with 
devilish  pains  the  human  form.  The  Berlin  corre¬ 


spondent  who  tells  us  all  this  was  filled  with  a  pro¬ 
found  emotion.  So  are  we.  By  notlung  more  than 
by  that  satirietd  motta 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Devon  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art,  at  Tavistock,  Sir  John  Bowring  read  a 
paper  on  language.  In  developing  his  subject,  he 
said :  “  The  languages  oi  literature  and  civilization 
underwent  changes  not  so  much  by  a  loss  of  anv 
existing  words,  as  by  a  constant  influx  of  new  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  nomenclature  which  was  required  to 
represent  the  progress  of  intelligence.  It  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  words  have 
been  added  to  our  recognized  vocabularj-  since  the 
appearance  of  Johnson’s  Dictionarv.  It  might  be 
safely  said  that,  for  one  ancient  word  which  has  been 
lost,  twenty  modem  words  have  been  found.  There 
were  two  processes  constantly  going  on  in  the  wcwld, 
—  the  disappearance  of  ancient  idioms,  and  the 
fusion  of  many  languages  into  one.  Hundreds  of 
languages,  even  in  the  memory  of  man,  had  ceased 
to  e.xist,  and  the  fiirther  we  went  back  the  greater 
was  the  number  we  discovered.  'The  languages 
which  were  likely  to  last  longest,  and  to  spread 
most  widely,  were  those  that  most  readily  welcomed 
the  terms  which  advancing  knowledge  needed. 
In  this  respect  our  own  was  lulmirable. 

“  One  man  had  written  to  prove  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Paradise  was  that  which  was  still  current 
in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  tmother  had 
insisted  that  Welsh  was  entitled  to  the  distinction ; 
and  a  book,  publisheii  by  an  author  not  unknown  to 
fame,  was  believed  to  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Enscava  or  Biscayan  was  the  fascinating  speech 
with  which  Eve  tempted  Adam.  To  the  authority 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  we  owed  some  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  words  in  our  langui^,  now  generally  employed 
and  introiluced  into  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  ‘  inter¬ 
national,’  ‘  codify,’  ‘  maximise,’  ‘  minimise,’  and  many 
others.  It  might  be  said  in  general  that  more  than 
four  fifths  of  the  English  tongue  were  traceable  to  a 
(kithic  or  Anglo-Saxon  source.  In  the  lAird’s 
I  Prayer  of  69  words,  64  were  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
Shakespeare,  taking  the  passive  ‘  To  be  or  not  to 
be,’  there  were,  of  82  worm,  70  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  a  pas-^age  from  Swift  of  88  words,  he  found  78 ; 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  87  words,  66  Anglo-Saxon. 
Among  the  languages  likely  to  last  as  long  as  the 
human  race  endures  was  our  own,  planted  as  it  was 
in  every  region  of  the  earth,  the  adopted  speech  of 
several  of  the  most  prosperous,  populous,  and  pro¬ 
gressing  nation.s,  and  possessing  in  eveiy  department 
of  literature  such  noble  and  still  augmenting  treas¬ 
ures.  It  would  owe  its  popularity  not  alone  to  its 
wide  diffusion,  but  to  its  plastic  character,  and 
its  willingness  to  welcome  whatever  was  likely  to 
strengthen  its  efficiency.” 

“Those  who  arc  obliged  to  remain  in  Paris  at 
this  blank  season  of  the  year  are  what  the  Germans 
call  scheidenjroh  at  the  accounts  of  bad  weather 
which  come  to  us  from  the  watering-places  in 
France.  We  also  find  some  consolation  in  the  idea 
that  the  winter  season  will  commence  earlier  this 
year  than  usual,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  very 
brilliant.  The  Grand  Opera  is  still  giving  ‘Don 
Juan,’  and  Fame  seems  to  sing  better  ea^  time 
he  returns  to  us  from  London.  Verdi’s  ‘  Don  Car¬ 
los  ’  —  which  had  been  retarded  by  the  obstinacy  of 
Belval,  the  basso  profondo,  who  thought  the  part  as¬ 
signed  to  him  below  his  merits,  and  refused  to  sing. 
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thus  obliging  the  director  to  seek  a  substitute — will 
be  produced  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Verdi  has 
been  unable  to  superintend  the  rehearsal  his  op¬ 
era  in  person,  as  an  affection  of  the  lar}'nx  has 
obliged  him  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  waters  of  Cau- 
terets.  The  ballet  in  the  third  act  (to  please  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Jockey  Club)  will  be  the  grandest 
ever  attempted.  It  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  veteran 
St  Ldon,  who  has  just  started  for  Russia,  in  order 
to  prevail  upon  the  impresario  of  the  opera  at  St. 
Petersburg  to  allow  Mdlle.  Granzow,  who  created 
such  a  furore  here  this  vear,  to  take  the  principal 
part  as  danseuse.  Should  he  not  succeed,  Mdlle. 
Salvioni  will  take  her  place. 

"  Our  Italian  Opera  will  commence  the  season  on 
the  second  of  October.  Adelina  Patti  and  Lagrua 
will  be  the  prime  tlonne.  We  long  for  this  event,  as 
we  shall  again  be  able  to  listen  to  good  music,  with¬ 
out  having  our  ears  dinned  by  the  abominable  claque, 
which  takes  away  so  much  from  our  enjoyment  in 
the  Paris  theatres.  The  Italian  Opera  is  the  only 

;lace  where  this  barbarous  custom  is  not  allowed. 

am  sorry  to  see  by  the  Musikalische  Zeitung  that, 
whilst  our  managers  are  coining  money  with  Mo¬ 
zart’s  music,  the  niece  of  the  great  composer,  Fraii- 
lein  Joeepha  Lange,  is  living  in  strmtened  circum¬ 
stances  at  Vienna. 

“  Our  artists  are  now  hard  at  work  preparing  for 
the  great  exhibition  next  year.  Meissonnier  in  his 
delightful  residence  at  Poissy,  Cabanel,  Baudry, 
and  even  Ingres,  aged  eighty-six,  who  kept  away 
from  this  year’s  Salon,  intend  to  astonish  the  world. 
The  veteran  Corot,  the  inventor  of  the  vaporous 
school  of  landscape-painting,  how  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  has  this  year  been  obliged,  by  an  attack  of 
rheumatism,  to  remain  within  doors.  He  lives  in  the 
Rue  du  Paris  Poissonnibre,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Sundays  his  atelier  is  open  to  all  comers.  Baron 
Gustave  Wappers,  formerly  president  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Antwerp,  now  a  resident  in  Paris,  has  this 
year  sent  a  very  fine  picture,  ‘  The  Widows  of 
Egmont  and  Horn,’  to  the  Salon  at  Brussels ;  it  is 
many  years  since  this  artist,  whose  two  pictures, 
‘  Peter  the  Great  at  Saardam,’  and  ‘  Genoveva,’  have 
been  made  known  in  England  by  engravings,  has 
shown  any  of  his  works  to  the  public.  Baron  Wap¬ 
pers  found  a  kind  patron  and  firiend  in  the  late 
lamented  Prince  Consort. 

“  Willaut,  the  tenor  assoluto  who  left  the  brewing- 
vat  for  the  stage  some  years  ago,  is  to  have  his 
salary  raised  to  G5,000  francs  pier  annum.  He  has 
just  been  sued  by  his  teacher  of  music  at  Avignon 
for  14,000  inincs,  but  the  ungrateful  pupil  offers  but 
2,000. 

“  The  Thbfitre  Lyrique  is  also  giving  ‘  Don  Juan  ’ 
to  nightly  crowded  houses.  Mozart  is  decidedly  in 
favor  with  the  French.  Wagner’s  ‘Lohengrin  ’  is 
to  be  given  there  this  winter.  There  is  rather  a 
reaction  in  favor  of  Wagner,  and  jieople  begin  to 
think  he  has  been  badly  used.  Theophile  Gauthier 
writes :  ‘  Let  us  hope  that  the  foolish  sneers  at  the 
Zukunfismusik,  or  music  of  the  future,  will  not  be 
repieated,  and  that  we  shall  this  time  be  allowed  to 
listen  with  attention  to  the  greatest  musical  genius 
of  Germany.’  This  is  well  spoken,  for  the  rec^tion 

given  to  Wagner  at  the  performance  of  his  ‘  Tann- 
aiiser  ’  was  a  disgrace  to  a  pieople  who  pretend  to 
be  at  the  head  of  civilization.  Grounod’s  new  opiera 
of  ‘  Romeo  and  Joliet  ’  will  also  be  given  here.  An 
^ra  by  an  English  compiqser  with  a  French  name, 
Dervin-Duvivier,  is  in  active  rehearsal  at  the  Ly¬ 
rique  ;  it  is  entitled  ‘  Deborah.’  ” 


DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

Saith  the  white  owl  to'the  martin  folk. 

In  the  belliy  tower  so  grim  and  gray : 

“  Why  do  they  deafen  us  with  these  bells  ? 

Is  any  one  dead  or  bom  to-day  ?  ” 

A  martin  p)eep)ed  over  the  rim  of  its  nest. 

And  answered  crossly :  “  Why,  ain’t  you  heard 
That  an  heir  is  come  to  the  great  estate  ?  ”  — 

“  I  ’ave  n’t,”  the  owl  said,  “  ’pon  my  word.” 

“  Are  men  bora  so,  with  that  white  cockade  ?  ” 
Said  the  little  field-mouse  to  the  old  brown  rat 
“  Why,  you  silly  child,”  the  sage  replied, 

“  This  is  the  bridegroom, — they  know  him  by  that” 

Saitb  the  snail  so  snug  in  his  dappled  shell. 

Slowly  stretching  one  cautious  hom, 

As  the  beetle  was  hurrying  by  so  brisk. 

Much  to  bis  Snaibhip’s  inward  scorn : 

“  Why  does  that  creature  ride  by  so  fast  ? 

Has  a  fire  broke  out,  to  the  east  or  west  ?  ”  — 

“  Your  Grace,  he  rides  to  the  wedding-feast.”  — 

“  Let  the  madman  go.  What  I  want ’s  rest.” 

The  swallows  around  the  woodman  skimmed, 
Poising  and  turning  on  flashing  wing ; 

One  said :  “  How  liveth  this  lump  of  earth  ? 

In  the  air,  he  can  neither  soar  nor  spring  ? 

“  Over  the  meadows  we  sweep  and  dart, 

Down  with  the  flowers,  or  up  in  the  skies ; 
While  these  poor  lumberers  toil  and  slave. 

Half-starved,  /or  Aow  can  they  catch  their  Jiies  ?  ” 

Quoth  the  dry-rot  worm  to  his  artisans 
In  the  carpienter’s  shop,  as  they  bored  away : 

“  Hark  to  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  file  ! 

What  are  these  creatures  at  work  at,  —  say  ?  ” 

From  his  covered  passage  a  worm  looked  out. 

And  eyed  the  beings  so  busy  o’erhead  ; 

“  I  scarcely  know,  my  lord ;  but  I  think 
They  ’re  making  a  box  to  bury  their  dead !  ” 

Says  a  butterfly,  with  his  wings  of  blue 
All  in  a  flutter  of  careless  joy, 

As  he  talks  to  a  dragon-fly  over  a  flower : 

“  Ours  is  a  life,  sir,  with  no  alloy. 

“  What  arc  those  black  things,  row  and  row, 
Winding  along  by  the  new-mown  hay  ?  ” 

“  That  is  a  funeral,”  says  the  fly : 

“  The  carpienter  buries  his  son  to-day.” 


FINIS. 

Finis,  —  the  fittest  word  to  end 
.  Life’s  book,  so  mystical  and  solemn ; 

The  fiat  of  a  Roman  judge ; 

The  last  stone  of  the  finished  column. 

Finis,  —  ouV  thrilling,  piarting  word. 

As  standing  by  the  grave  we  linger, 

And  hear  the  earth  fall  where  the  yew  • 
Points  downward  with  its  sable  finger. 

Finis,  —  the  saddest  word  of  all. 
Irrevocable,  changeless,  certmn ; 

The  parting  sigh  beside  the  dead ; 

The  prompter’s  word  to  drop  the  curtain. 


